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These are the Effective work has 


days when most peo- 
ple are likely to get 
“hot and bothered.” 
July weather makes 
them hot, and business worries make them 
bothered. 

Telephone executives and workers— 
thanks to the stability of their business— 
have less to complain about than most 
people, but they, too, need to be reminded 
that it does no good to worry about con- 
ditions after we have done our honest best 
to meet them. 

So we pass along to them a bit of homely 
philosophy from Bob Davis’ column in the 
New York Sun, which may cause a smile, 
and, at least for a moment, switch their 
thoughts to a lighter vein which, after all, 
contains considerable truth: 

There 


are only two reasons for worry—either 


“IT wonder why folks worry? 


you are successful or you are not suc- 
cessful. If you are successful, there is 
nothing to worry about. If you are not 
successful, there are only two things to 
worry about—your health is either good 
or you are sick. If your health is good, 
there is nothing to worry about. 

If you are sick, there are only two things 
to worry about—you are going to get well 
or you are going to die. If you are go- 
ing to get well, there is nothing to worry 
about. If you are going to die, there are 
only two things to worry about—you are 
either going to heaven or you are not go- 
ing to heaven, and if you are going to 
heaven there is nothing to worry about. 
lf you are going to the other place, you'll 


be so busy shaking hands with old friends 


SOME HOT WEATHER COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


you won't have time to worry. So why 
worry ?” 

Not bad advice, regardless of present 
day perplexities due to politics, taxes and 
economic conditions. 

On the Farm. 

The rural telephone situation can be 
expected to show substantial improvement 
because of the increased prices for hogs 
and live stock that have eased the farmers’ 
financial condition materially since June 1. 
Advances in these products, it is estimated, 
have meant $40,000,000 to the farmers of 
Nebraska alone. And that is only one 
state. 

If the economists were right when they 
said the business recovery must begin on 
the farm, this may be a sign that rising 
agricultural prices will start the climb 
back. 

At all events, telephone companies serv- 
ing rural subscribers advise that there has 
been a marked falling off in cancellation 
of farm telephones within the last month, 
and also less grumbling about the cost of 
service. 

This is the busy season on the farm, and 
likewise the season for the farmer to 
realize more fully how necessary the tele- 
phone is to him in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. Now, more than ever, it is vital for 
him to keep posted on the daily prices of 
his products. In a rising market he needs 
prompt communication to enable him to 


take advantage of favorable opportunities. 


been done to empha- 


size the essential 
value of telephone 
service during the 


last two or three years, and it will con- 
tinue to bear fruit when times improve. 
As an example we quote from a recent 
printed in the Fort Atkinson 
(Wis.) Union, entitled “Value of the Tele- 
phone” : 


editorial 


“Few people, perhaps, think of the tele- 
phone as insurance, but nevertheless it is 
—insurance against fire, insurance against 
sudden illness, insurance against burg- 
lars, etc. 

In estimating the average daily value 
of telephone service to the average farmer, 
a prominent Wisconsin farmer, in describ- 
ing the need of the rural telephone, reached 
the following conclusion: 


As fire insurance and prevention, 5 cents ; 
as accident and health insurance, 10 cents; 
as aid in most advantageous marketing of 
products, 10 cents; visiting with friends 
and relatives, 5 cents; getting important 
news quickly, 1 cent; getting long distance 
calls and telegrams more easily and 
promptly, 1 cent; arranging for extra help 
when needed, 3 cents. 

It is to be noted that the chief value of 
the telephone, in the opinion of the far- 
mer, is first the means for securing quick 
assistance it affords in case of a serious 
accident or if someone is taken suddenly 
ill, and, second, the opportunity it gives 
the farmer to seek the best markets and 
sell his products where he can realize the 
most for them.” 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 

Reports received by TELEPHONY within 
the last two months show that telephone 
companies are sending in frequent orders 


to manufacturers and supply dealers, but 
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that the quantities called for are unusually 
small. 

The conclusion is drawn that operating 
companies are purchasing on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and that while they are find- 
ing it necessary to obtain equipment and 
supplies from week to week they are con- 
serving cash by keeping the individual 
orders as low as possible, represented in 
dollars and cents. 

Companies should not forget that it usu- 
ally costs the manufacturers and dealers 
as much to handle a small order as a large 
one. An order for one item of merchandise 
requires as much work in entering, check- 
ing, copying, etc., as does an order for a 
hundred. 

In fact, in these days of close buying, 
the dealer can easily lose money in filling 
It would 
not be surprising if the suppliers to the 


an order for one or two articles. 


telephone trade found it necessary to 
establish a small “minimum charge” in 
order to avoid actual loss in handling a 


multitude of small sales. 
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“Orders are coming in quite well, but 
most of them are surprisingly small,” said 
one manufacturer. “The telephone com- 
panies are playing safe and keep:ng down 
the:r expenses, wh‘ch is a good thing, per- 
haps, but some of them are overdoing it. 

“They overlook the fact that it costs the 
dealer just about as much to handle a 
dollar order as to take care of one for 
$100, and that there is no profit at all in 
it. In fact, there is a real loss when all 
the overhead operations are taken into 
account. 

ea +S 

“There is a disposition on the part of 
manufacturers and dealers to cooperate 
with operating companies during these dif- 
ficult times, but in handling a large num- 
ber of individual small orders the business- 
like thing to do is to set up a nominal 
minimum charge. 

Many of the companies have deferred 
their maintenance as long as possible, and 
now find that they must have supplies. 
They are buying them, however, in as 
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small quantities as possible, which multi- 
plies the number of orders but adds to the 
cost of filling them. Of course, when times 
improve we look for a big rush of business. 
Until 
piece-meal.” 


then most companies are buying 


 * em 


That, of course, is precisely what every- 
body else is doing, at least during the last 
year. Business concerns and individuals 
alike have been feeling their way along, 
curtailing their expenditures either because 
they did not have the money to spend, or, 
out of caution, decided to conserve cash. 

However, things will wear out, and the 
time approaches when the company must 
purchase needed equipment and supplies and 
the individual must buy that new suit of 
The dam behind which this de- 


ferred buying has been accumulating so 


clothes. 


many months will give way some time, and 
the flood of orders then let loose will 
change the aspect of affairs. 

Why not hasten the coming of that wel- 
come day by starting the buying now? 


Weaver of Speech —Telephone Operator 


After Considerable Reading and Study on the Subject of Weaving, the Con- 
clusion Is Reached That Telephone Operators Are Rightly Entitled to the 
Name, ‘‘Weavers of Speech’’-—Address Presented at the Iowa Conventicn 


By Nelle Roberts, 


Chief Operator, Iowa Continental Telephone Co., Rockwell City, lowa. 


Why call us “Weavers of Speech,” we 
who sit at the switchboard, where much of 
the world’s business is transacted? 

Why call us “Weavers of Speech,” when 
it is not ours to throw a shuttle through 
between the warp, to make the design on 
this tapestry we call Life? 

Why call us “Weavers of Speech,” when 
it is not ours to buckle on the armor of 
the builder, who strings the wires over the 
poles and through the cables? 

Why Call Us Weavers of Speech? 

I have looked at the picture—Telephony’s 
Weaver of Speech—for years and never 
questioned our right to that title; but upon 
being given the topic of Weavers of 
Speech, I began to question why we had 
chosen that name; I began to read and to 
study the subject of weaving; and I know 
now, that we are rightfully entitled to that 
name. 

In my study of tapestries and Oriental 
rugs, I was glad to unlearn something 
I thought I knew. That is, that rugs and 
tapestries are all made the same way: 
by setting up a frame work, called the 
loom, with the design outlined by the warp; 
then a weaver would sit day by day throw- 
ing back and forth, back and forth, a 


shuttle wrapped with the. woof for the 
design and the background of the piece 
upon which he was working, until the rug 
or tapestry was finished some years later. 

Then behold there came forth a beau- 
tiful piece, done in gorgeous wools, silks 
or camel’s hair—a piece to be used for a 
prayer rug; a piece to adorn the walls of 
an ancient castle; or a piece to be used as 
a hanging in great hails; or even a piece 
large enough to make the walls of the 
rooms in castles. 

There is no study more interesting to me, 
more fascinating or more glamorous than 
the study of the history of tapestries—the 
famous tapestries which are to be found in 
the museums and art galleries of Europe 
and private collections in America. They 
are the living, day-by-day record of great 
deeds of the times. They were to the an- 
cient weaver what the picture is to the 
painter—the masterpiece of a Michelangelo 
or a DeVinci. 

The art of weaving can be traced back 
to the early Egyptians, who were the first 
to achieve the blending together of different 
colors, which was later brought to France, 
and from which country we now get our 
most famous tapestries. 


Little by little monks in ‘their cloisters 
took up the art of weaving tapestries and 
kept it alive. 

Can you imagine a cold winter’s night, 
icy, cold black; the wolves in the forest 
howling dismally? Inside the great castle 
the table is laden with food; the poor 
relatives and the strolling minstrels wan- 
der through the great halls; hunting dogs 
loll before the hearth; flames leap in the 
fireplaces; the walls adorned with hang: 
ings; the floors covered with carpets; 
rooms divided by exquisite draperies—all 
made by the women of the household, and 
the whole a scene for the subject of a 
tapestry. 

Life was simple in those days, and the 
days were long. So day after day, and 
year after year, the women of the house- 
hold plied their needles making the tapes- 
tries, which tapestries have passed dow! 
from generation to generation. 

When their knights buckled on their 
armor and the castle gates were thrown 
open for the crusaders to fare forth, the 
women of the household whiled away 
their time with the making of tapestries, 
depicting the glorious deeds of theif 
knights—perpetuating their deeds in their 
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tapestries, made with a needle, one stitch 
at a time. 

One of the most famous of these tapes- 
tries and earliest known pieces still in ex- 
istence is the famous Bayeux, supposed to 
have been the work of Matilda, the wife of 
William the Conqueror, made about 1050 
to 1087. It is worked on a band of ecru 
linen 77 yards long and contains 58 scenes, 
representing the conquest of England by 
the Normans. 

The development of the art grew with 
each succeeding generation until the 14th 
century, which marked the change from 
the primitive to the highly-developed, and 
since that time tapestries and rugs have 
been made by machinery. 

The dye, the tone and the richness and 
color value of rugs was, and 
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ness of the yarn, from 100 to 1,000 knots. 

All this the weaver ties with a deft move- 
ment of his fingers, carrying the color 
scheme, the design and the number of 
knots in his mind. The rug is later 
trimmed according to a definite plan. Each 
weaver wanted to keep a general design or 
color scheme, which distinguished his par- 
ticular locality. 

There is a legend about the great car- 
pet made for the mosque, the Taj Mahal, 
which was built as a memorial to the wife 
of the Shah Jahan. The rug adorning 
this temple, also a memorial to her life, 
tradition says, was woven by five families, 
working from 17 to 20 years on the one 
piece. The weavers were guarded closely 
and none was permitted to see the pattern, 





still is, an essential character- 
istic of the weaving of each 
class and region, and it was for- 
merly not only essential but ex- 
clusive, the dye being a trade 
secret or more truly said to Be a 
tribe secret. To judge an 
Oriental rug or tapestry today, 
it must be looked at from two 
aspects—against the light and 
with the light. 

“Against the light” of knowl- 
edge, speaking figuratively, 
there may seem only a rude and 
awkward figure, in crude colors 
scattered erratically on a dark and dingy 
background; a fringe of coarse and ragged 
strings at either end, and rough frays of 
yarn at the sides. 

“With the light” of knowledge, there 
may be seen the richest and softest of col- 
ors—looking as if it might be of frosted 
velvet or of warm pulsing reds—the most 
harmonious shadings and blendings, me- 
dallions brilliant as jewels or geometric 
designs; all these displaying new glories 
of ever-changing and never-tiring beauty. 
Each woven picture, too, is as soft to tread 
upon as a closely-mown lawn, and caresses 
the feet that sink into its pile. 

These are Oriental rugs, as their admir- 
ers know and love them. Perhaps their 
chief charm is their mystery. Their de- 
signs are odd and strange and full of hid- 
den meaning, and their effects are often 
evolved from the crudest and clumsiest 
figures. 

In order to appreciate the beauty of 
rugs, it is well to remember how they are 
made, and with what infinite patience the 
bits of knotted wool are tied onto the 
warp, one knot after another, knot after 
knot and tie after tie until the piece is 
finished. 

Rugs are never perfect: the Persian’s 
religion teaches that there is none perfect 
—no, not one—save Allah. So, they de- 
liberately make some mistakes in their 
weaving. Rugs are tied inch by inch; and 
when an Oriental rug has one square inch 
done, it contains, according to the quality 
of its coarseness or according to the fine- 
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because it had been forbidden of reproduc- 
tion. 

A rug which could be compared favor- 
ably with the great carpet in the Taj Mahal 
had 380 knots to the square inch and 
represented 78,000,000 hand-tied knots. At 
the same rate of speed, taking 1,000 to the 
square inch of the Taj Mahal, it would 
have taken the weavers about 20 years to 
weave at the rate of 3,000,000 knots to the 
year. 

The rug would have been 20 feet by 20 
feet. The border of this rug contained 16 
panels, but the center was of a sacred pat- 
tern. It is only possible to conjure an 
idea as to the coloring of the carpet by 
referring to some known example. 

Michelangelo had one of the Oriental 
carpets as his inspiration. After he was 
blind he would trace the designs with his 
sensitive fingers to gain inspiration, know- 
ing the colors from his youth. 

Since the palmy days of Persian carpet 
weaving, the art of weaving has declined; 
and the past exceeds all the promise of 
the present or the future. 

As one looks carefully at a tapestry of 
that time, and studies the amazing detail 
of background and costume, the whole line 
and mode of thought come to life before 
one’s eyes. 

Why Call Us Weavers of Speech? 

I want to take you in a Cinderella coach 
to a mystical land of dreams, where I trust 
with a whiff of magical smoke in your nos- 
trils and searching intently in the crystal 
globe, you will be able to wander with me 
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through the great corridors of my castle 
and see the beautiful hangings which adorn 
the rooms; hangings made by these weav- 
ers of speech—the Telephone Operators. 

In my castle of dreams, there are beau- 
tiful tapestries—the tapestries you are 
weaving, the tapestry that I am weaving— 
the tapestry you are tying inch by inch, 
working day by day, tying the woof of 
telephone conversation to the warp of the 
lines, and shuttling them back and forth, 
making the tapestry, which we call life. 

As I wave my magic wand, can’t you 
see our girls sitting at their work before 
the great loom of life, tying knots as it 
were—by their patient toil? Can’t you see 
the weaving in and out of the conversa- 
tions ? 

These tapestries are not made of warp 
and woof, not of wool, silk or camel’s 
hair; but we are weavers of tapestries 
and, compared to the life of the ancients, 
ours is a living day-by-day life history, 
made as we live it. 

When we arise from our chair at even- 
tide, and lay aside the loom, can we not 
compare it with the work of a day of the 
ancients? Have we not reached out to 
pick up the blue, as it were, from the 
sky, or the rose of the dawn, to mingle 
with the more sordid colors—the less at- 
tractive errands, and mingle them with the 
background of browns and drabs? 

In the tapestry of life we are weaving, 
there are some somber duties to perform. 
some dull-colored knots to tie—many of 
them. In fact, much of our work is com- 
monplace, uninteresting, mechanical; but 
there are enough of the bright hues to 
make the commonplace beautiful. 

The threads of golden hue and bright 
are sometimes lost sight of, but trace them 
through. You will find them appearing at 
unexpected times. We are weaving, not 
merely to pass the time away, as the ladies 
of ancient times. Theirs was a simple life, 
but ours is our lifework with its many 
complexities. 

Perhaps the tapestries of our lives may 
be judged from the two aspects—“With 
the light” and “Against the light.” They 
may look to some, viewed against the light, 
like rude and awkward figures in crude 
colorings, scattered erratically, on dark 
and dingy background, fringed with coarse 
and rugged strings; with rough and frayed 
yarn. 

But looking at them from our standpoint, 
“With the light,” we see the richest hues 
and softest colors, the most harmonious 
shadings and blendings, with medallions 
brilliant as jewels; displaying to us new 
glories of ever-changing and never-tiring 
beauty. 

To appreciate the tapestries we are 
building, it is well to remember how they 
are made—with what infinite patience every 
connection is made, one after another, hour 
upon hour, day upon day, and perhaps 
year upon year. 

As rugs are never perfect, neither is our 
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work; but with infinite care, we endeavor 
to blend the color, carry the pattern and 
the scheme to a beautiful finish. Our 
loom is not set before us day by day for 
us to see, for we know not the part we 
are to build; but we build it only a con- 
nection at a time. 


Weavers of Yesterday, Weavers of To- 
morrow, 

What are you weaving—labor and sorrow? 

Look at your loom again, faster and faster 

Fly the great shuttles prepared by the 
Master. 


Weavers of Yesterday, Weavers of To- 
morrow, 

Lighten the labor and sweeten the sorrow, 

Now while the shuttles fly faster and 
faster, 

Up and be at it, at work with the Master. 


Weavers of Yesterday, Weavers of To- 
morrow, 

Look at your fabric of labor and sorrow, 

Seamy and dark with despair and dis- 
aster, 

Turn it, and lo, the design of a Master. 


It may not be yours to be a Michel- 
angelo, but may your work prove as up- 
lifting to you as the rug he was wont to 
smooth and trace the designs with his sen- 
sitive fingers after he was blind, knowing 
that he had gained inspiration from it 
while yet he could see. 

Only in dreams can the tapestries we 
are weaving be seen, but they are some- 
what like to Oriental rugs and tapestries ; 
their chief charm is their mystery. Would 
that we might display the tapestry on 
which each is working, and as Kirman 
said: “May the atmosphere be so true 
that you cannot distinguish it from the air 
that surrounds you.” 


SO 
Gather together the gleaming strands. 
All that your hands will hold, 

Moving your shuttle to and fro, 
Weaving your threads of gold, 

Weaving them in through smiles and tears, 
Weaving them in through hopes and fears, 
Weaving them through the passing years, 
Wonderful threads like gold. 


FOR— 

The years of man are the looms of God, 

Let down from the place of the Sun 

Wherein we are weaving over, till the 
mystic webb is done. 

Weaving blindly but weaving surely, each 
for himself his fate. 

We may not see how the right side looks, 

We can only weave and wait. 





Furnishing Service While Coney 
Island Fire Raged. 

The fire which swept across Coney 
Island, New York City, July 13, destroy- 
ing some $2,000,000 worth of property, pre- 
sented the New York Telephone Co. with 
emergencies from many angles. The sud- 
den avalanche of calls which flowed in on 
Mayflower 9, the central office serving 
Coney Island, necessitated an increase in 
the number of operators from 12 to 75. 
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Service was in continuous demand for 
many hours from members of the fire and 
police departments and thousands of bath- 
ers and others at the resort. Two emer- 
gency telephone field stations were set up 
by the company for police and fire offi- 
cials and two for hospital use. The one in 
use by the fire department was frequently 
moved. The wires from these stations 
were kept constantly open and were at- 
tended at the central office by operators 
freed from all other duties. 

With the number of calls multiplied hun- 
dreds of times above normal, the company 
provided additional accommodations for 
outgoing calls by bridging in additional 
trunk lines from the Mayflower 9 office, 
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including among them eight extra trunks 
to the metropolitan toll central office in 
Manhattan. 

Most of the thousands. of persons wait- 
ing in line at every public telephone sta- 
tion desired to make calls beyond the local 
area. A large number of these callers were 
bathers or others from hotels, apartments 
and cottages who had no money with which 
to make payment. Upon instructions from 
the company, the operators passed these 
calls without charge. 

Service on all Coney Island telephones, 
excepting approximately 150 destroyed by 
fire, was restored by early Thursday after- 
non, July 14. Maintenance, construction 
and installation forces worked all night. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Busy Reports Are Source of Annoyance to Customers—Busy 
Conditions Are Frequently Caused by Abuse of Party-Line 
Service, Inadequate Facilities—Remedies Suggested—No. 56 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


“The line is busy.” How many times 
we say these four words in a day! Usually 
this report is received by the customer 
without comment. Again, we hear some- 
thing like this: “Central, are you sure 
that the line is busy?” “I don’t believe 
the line could be busy all this time.” “That’s 
my home. If my wife is talking, tell her 
to ring off. I want to talk to her.” “Can't 
you get that line for me, Central? I’m 
in a hurry to catch a train.” And occa- 
sionally we just get a “bang” in the ear 
when an impatient customer slams his re- 
ceiver on the hook. 

Some offices have audible busy signals. 
When the line is busy, the operator con- 
nects the calling party with a jack known 
as the “busy back jack” which gives the 
customer a buzzing sound in his receiver. 
He is familiar with this sound and recog- 
nizing it as the busy signal, he hangs up 
his receiver. If he does not hang up his 
receiver, in about ten seconds, the operator 
removes the ringing cord and says, “The 
line is busy.” 

On one occasion, the man who invented 
the audible busy signal called a number 
and the operator gave him the busy sig- 
nal. After five or six unsuccessful at- 
tempts to reach the called number, he hung 
up his receiver in disgust and said, “Why 
did I ever invent that pesky thing!” 

It has been stated, on good authority, 
that a customer should get a busy signal 
only once in a hundred calls. 

Busy conditions are frequently caused 
by abuse of party line service and inade- 
quate telephone facilities. If an operator 
frequently encounters a busy condition on 
the same line, she should refer this to the 
supervisor or chief operator. The chief 
operator should authorize a record to be 
made of the “busy conditions” on this line 


for a period of time, usually three con- 

secutive days. This information is given 

to the commercial department. 

A commercial representative is desig- 
nated to call on the customer, give him the 
information obtained from the “busy re- 
port” record, that his line is excessively 
busy, and offer suggestions and recom- 
mendations for additional facilities—a 
main line, for instance, if the customer 
has a party line. 

Selling additional facilities where they 
are needed improves the customer’s serv- 
ice, adds to the company’s revenue and 
makes the operator’s position with the 
company more secure. “More telephones 
mean more operators.” 

When we say, “the line is busy,” or 
when we connect the calling party with 
the “busy back” let us bear in mind. 
to call this condition to the attention of 
the supervisor or chief operator, if we 
are giving this report in connection with 
an excessively busy line. 

Questions From Illinois Operators. 
1. What should you do when a party 

calls for a line and appears very anx- 
ious to have the connection completed. 
but the parties using the line will not 
get off? 

2. Should an operator wait for a sub- 

scriber to ask her to repeat a call, or 

should she voluntarily do so? 

What is the meaning of “First Route?” 

4. On a person-to-person call when the 
party talks almost three and a half 
minutes, should they be charged for 
four minutes? 

5. When a circuit is built up through two 
offices, who is responsible for clearing 
the circuit? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 32. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





A Few Facts About Yer Lungs; 
Read an’ Remember. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! Yesterday I heard a 
joke which I thought was pretty good, so 
I think I’ll start our class off terday by 
tellin’ it to you: 

It was a big court day an’ the first case 
on the docket was the one of a negro 
woman who craved to be loosed from the 
shackles of matrimony. She was plenty 
loud in her denunciations of her husband, 
whom she termed “de most no-countest, 
orneriest, trifl:n’est man dat ever breathed.” 

The old judge was sorta suspicious of 
her talk an’ suspected that her words in- 
dicated another suitor in the background. 
He questioned her at considerable length 
as to her future plans, but she steadfastly 
maintained that she had no lover an’ no 
idea of ever gettin’ hitched up again! The 
judge granted her a decree but remarked 
that she’d probably be married again within 
a month. 

This sorta got her temper an’ shakin’ 


-her fist at the judge, she shouted: “Judge, 


jist let me tell you! De man I’d marry 
ain’t been born yet—an’ furthermore his 
mother’s daid!” 

I jist wish that everyone on the face of 
this ole earth would get as down on that 
ornery old pest, Ole Man Accident, as 
the negro lady was down on marriage. If 
that ever happens, this ain’t gonna be sich 
a bad ole world after all for everybody 
will observe safety at all times under any 
an’ all conditions an’ that would mean no 
more “accidents.” 

Folks would have the money they had 
been spendin’ on funerals, hospital bills, 
doctor bills an’ repair bills, to spend fer 
things they really need. I hope that the 
day is jist aroun’ the corner when we 
shall see that large amount of money, 
which we now throw to “accidents,” greatly 
reduced. 

Today we’re gonna take up another part 
of our bodies an’ I think it'll do all of 
you lots of good ter listen carefully. The 
part I’m gonna tell you about is mighty 
important. 

On an average, you and I breathe about 
18 er 20 times a minute. Durin’ each 
minute we breathe in bout 14 cubic yards 
or approximately four bushels of air. Life 
depends upon breathing an’ it’s one thing 
we absolutely can’t get along without. We 
can do without food an’ water fer hours 
at a time, but if we stop breathin’ fer only 
a few minutes, we’re as dead as a bunch 
0i doornails! 

The human body is made up of a bunch 
oi tiny livin’ animals called cells. These 
animals eat the food that is carried to 
them by the blood an’ then they pour their 


waste an’ dirt back again into the same 
current of blood. If this waste an’ dirt 
is not gotten rid of, our body cells be- 
come poisoned, so nature—wise old dame 
that she is—has provided ways of gettin’ 
rid of this waste an’ dirt. 

Some of the waste is watery an’ this is 
carried to a set of filters known as the 
liver an’ kidneys, an’ then poured out of 
the body as urine. Another form passes 
out in perspiration, an’ believe me, these 
July days are sure bringin’ it out. 

Now, a part of the waste is a harder 
proposition an’ the only way ter git rid 
of it is by burnin’, or by oxidation. Now 
we’re down to the purpose of havin’ the 
red blood cells carry the oxygen from the 
lungs to the deeper parts of the body— 
to oxidize er burn up the waste which 
would be poison to the cells of our body. 
When these poisons are oxidized they are 
practically harmless. 

The air which we breathe is made up 
of one-fifth oxygen an’ four-fifths nitro- 
gen. Funny as it may sound, the four- 
fifths of nitrogen are of no use to our 
lungs. The red cells separate this one- 
fifth part of oxygen an’ carry it to the 
body where, as I said before, it burns up 
the waste matter. This slow burnin’ of 
waste inside our bodies is what keeps our 
bodies warm. 

Certain parts of our bodies are made 
especially fer this important business of 
breathin an’ they sure do their stuff. The 
lungs sprout out jist below the roof of yer 
tongue. This sprout divides in two an’ 
each of the two smaller buds divide again 
until finally the whole chest is filled up 
with a lung tree whose stems an’ leaves 
are as hollow as a careless man’s head. 

The stem of the tree is the trachea or 
windpipe. The first two branches into 
which it divides are known as the bronchi 
or the right and left lung tubes. The other 
divisions are the bronchial tubes. These 
divisions split into tinier twigs an’ finally 
end in little leaves. These leaves are 
known as the alveoli or air cells. é 

The trachea or windpipe is protected at 
the openin’ by a special flap known as 
the epiglottis. This epiglottis is a guard 
ter keep food from slippin’ down the wind 
pipe. Many’s the person who has choked 
to death jist ‘cause he tried ter laugh, 
talk an’ eat at the same time. 

Put yer fingers on the front of yer 
neck an’ move ’em up an’ down. That 
hard, rounded tube with the ridges is yer 
windpipe but you can’t feel yer gullet er 
esophagus at all. Funny, ain’t it, fer in 
the beginnin’ yer windpipe an’ yer gullet 
were made of the same stuff. What 
changed them? Let’s think a bit. The 
windpipe carries air an’ thus the windpipe 
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should be stiff, while the gullet carries 
food which falls by its own weight, thus 
it can remain soft. 

After Dame Nature fashioned the lungs 
she needed something to make the lung 
suck the air in and then let it out. Crafty 
as she always is, she devised the ribs. 
They run aroun’ the chest somethin’ like 
hoops. When the chest muscles pull up, 
the ribs go up an’ the chest becomes 
larger when air flows in. When the 
muscles let go the ribs sink, which flattens 
the chest an’ out the air goes. 

An’ there you are, fellows. The in- 
side dope on yer lungs an’ breathin’ appa- 
ratus, jist as “Ole Jake” sees it. Now as 
we've got a few seconds left, 1 guess we 
can learn a little about the air we breathe 
an’ a few little health hints. 
ready? 


Everybody 
O. K., here we go: 


Breathe free, movin’ air fer caged-up air 
gets stagnant an’ is dangerous. Air can’t 
be wasted, boiled er cleaned out; it can 
be changed by openin’ up the windows. 

Remember your lite depends upon the oxy- 
gen in the air. Take deep breaths to de- 
velop your lungs! 

Everybody requires about four bushels of 
air per minute an’ you sure cant get it 
in a crowded stuffy room. 

A cold may start a number of serious ill- 
nesses. If you have a cold, doctor it 
an’ stay away from crowded places where 
you might give it to someone else. 

Think this over: Never open a window 
at the bottom unless you also open it at 
the top. This allows fresh air to come 
in and the impure air to go out. 

Have you ever stopped ter think that stag- 
nant air is dead an’ that dead things de- 
cay? 

Every window in yer bedroom should be 
opened both at the top an’ the bottom. 
Open yer windows an’ see how much 
better you feel! 


Lots of people don’t believe it but we are 
poisonous to ourselves, unless we give 
nature a full chance to ventilate us. 

Only a few facts but did you know: That 
air presses on yer body at the rate of a 
ton to a square foot? That if the air 
wuz taken from the interior of one of 
our strongest buildings it would fall in? 

The frog is shure a funny little animal fer 
he can jump into water an’ stay there 
for a long time. He can do this ’cause 
he ain’t built like a human an’ he hasn’t 
eny ribs to work his chest. He swal- 
lows air which goes to his lungs and 
from these to his blood. When he 
jumps into the water he doesn’t have to 
hold his nose ter keep from stranglin’— 
he jist stops swallowin’ air. The frog 
also breathes through his skin an’ this 
feature helps him ter stay submerged 
under water fer quite a spell, cause he 
can git the oxygen from the water 
through his skin. Don’t enny of you 
fellers try it, though, unless you want 
ter be lyin’ on yer back pushin’ up 
daisies ! 

Serious trouble is often caused by poor 
elimination but we can help elimination 
a lot if we will jist: Keep the skin 
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clean; breathe plenty of air; eat plenty 
of bulky foods; an’ drink plenty of 
water. 


Often bad teeth cause bad breath. Brush 
’em at least twice a day, an’ make sure 
that you clean the front an’ back sur- 
faces. Also see yer dentist at least twice 
a year. 

Fatigue is not due to exhaustion but more 
often to poisoning of the muscles or 
nerves by its own waste substances. If 
yer always tired all over, it jist means 
that the waste matter is piling up faster 
than yer skin, lungs an’ kidneys can git 
rid of it. If yer feeling tired all over 
all the time, see yer doctor! 


Always try to keep yer body an’ brains 
an’ all yer senses in perfect shape. Get 
plenty of exercise an’ rest an’ you'll be 


If yer disgusted with yer job, see no fu- 
ture in it an’ have no ambition to make 
a success of it, then, buddy, you had 
better find somethin’ you do like. A 
boss of mine once said to me: “Take 
my advice an’ get doin’ somethin’ you 
really like. You spend almost a third 
of yer time workin’ an’ if you aren't 
doin’ somethin’ you get some pleasure 
out of, you ain’t gonna git much pleasure 
outa life!” Pretty good advice, eh? 

Remember what I’ve jist told you, buddy, 
an’ if you’ve got any subject you’d like 
fer me to take up—why I’d shure be 
glad ter do it fer all of you. Jist drop 
me a line an’ let me know what you 
want. 


TELEPHONY 


Guess I’d better be ramblin’ but ’fore I 
go I want ter leave this safety thought 
with you: 


“No task is too small to be well done. 
For the man who is worthy—who is fit 
to perform the deeds of the world, even 
the greatest—sooner or later the oppor- 
tunity to do them will come.”—Goethals. 


Think that over, buddies, an’ I think 
you'll agree that it can be applied to our 
work. 


So long! See you Saturday! 


Evolution of Cable Car; Its Present 
Day Advantages. 
By THe Op CABLE SPLICER. 


During my many years of hard knocks 
I have seen many changes in all cable 
methods and tools but I believe that the 
greatest improvement has been in the sim- 
ple cable car or chair as some prefer to 
call it. 

The old time cable car was a thing ter- 
rible to behold. It resembled somewhat a 
cross between a Roman chariot and an 
Irish buggy, only heavier. It generally 
took two men and a strong boy to get it 
on the messenger and when a man final- 
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DEEP WATER 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One wild, stormy night when I was in my berth on a very fast train, the 
thought occurred to me just before dozing off: “When I awake in the morning, 
Why was I able to sleep the whole night through 
without doubt or fear of my safe arrival? 
confidence in the engineer at the throttle of the engine pulling the train. Why 
did I place such implicit confidence in him? I did not know him, his experi- 
It was because there are forces in men and 
their endeavors that we can depend upon if we will. 

But the trouble with many of us, today, is that we are minimizing these 
qualities in men and their endeavors and are looking for their weak, unsafe 
If we find them, or suspect they exist, it breaks down our sense of 
security and confidence in such folks and their endeavors and, of course, both 
suffer unfavorable reaction. We are indeed too critical these days. 


When we consider all the honesty, intellectual power, skill and moral 
integrity in the people living in just one section of our country—our home 
town—we should be ashamed whenever we find ourselves looking for weak, 
Of course, we will find them if we look for them 
and we will not be any better off for doing so. Let us look for the best side 


I recall a beautiful little story about an old sea pilot whose business it 
was to go out to meet big ships and pilot them into port. On one occasion, 
after the task of piloting was done, he was approached by a passenger who 
remarked, “I suppose you know where every dangerous rock is in the channel.” 

The old pilot replied, “No, I do not know where the dangerous rocks are, 
but I do know all the deep, safe water in the channel.” 


Morac: Steer your thoughts away from weak, unsafe defects in people 
and look for their good, strong points—the safe, deep-water side of their 
They need your confidence right now more than anything else—and 
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ly twisted himself into it and cut loose, 
it promptly rolled to the center of the 
span. To then get it back to either pole 
represented real labor, plus a weak head 
and a strong back. 

The wheels were of such design and size 
that to roll them over the metal hooks of 
the old time marlin hangers was anything 
but easy. When pulling up a grade a 
man’s arm came in the proper position to 
get pinched in the unguarded wheel. 
When this happened a man would just 
naturally stop and swear; and many new 
“cuss” words were coined by splicers thus 
pinched. Had Webster been pinched a 
few times in this manner he could have 
written two dictionaries. 

These old cars also had an unpleasant 
habit of jumping the messenger frequent- 
ly and it would jam between the wheel and 
the guard. To get it back on. again was 
very much like a man trying to lift him- 
self by his boot ears. 

The cable car enjoyed today is an en- 
tirely different story. It is both light and 
strong as it is generally constructed of 
cold rolled steel electrically welded. Some 
of them are equipped with hand brakes 
which by a simple twist of a short lever 
will hold them firmly on a steep grade. 
This is a real help for it leaves a man’s 
hands free to do his work. 

Guards are now provided which cover 
the wheels in such a manner as to make it 
impossible for a man to get pinched. 
Hence, no more profanity from this cause. 
These modern cars are built either rigid 
or flexible to suit various tastes and I con- 
sider both good. Some prefer the flexible 
type as one side can be unsnapped when 
mounting them, a feature which is mighty 
good for people who do not bend easily. 

Some claim that the greatest improve- 
ment made in cable car design is the 
rubber tread wheels. They eliminate the 
rattle and bang of riding over metal cable 
rings. One might think that the rubber 
wheel of the cable car would soon wear 
out in such rough usage but such is not 
the case. 

Cars in continuous use for several years 
are still using the original rubber treads 
which show practically no wear. Should 
they wear out, the rubber parts of the 
wheels can be easily replaced at a small 
cost by removing the aluminium -sides of 
the wheel and clamping a new rubber sec- 
tion between them. 

One of these modern cable cars can be 
used a lifetime if given reasonable care. 
Some linemen seem to think that cars were 
made to drop from tops of poles and, of 
course, even the best cannot be expected 
to stand up for long under such unreason- 
able treatment. 

Yes sir, I must admit the present day 
cable car is some vehicle. About the 
only improvement I would be able to sug- 
gest would be a motor to propel them but 
should this be done we might then have 
trouble with the linemen joyriding. 











Here and There in Telephone Work 





Looking at the Brighter Side of 
This World-Wide Depression. 


Are you weary of reading about passed 
dividends, interest defaults and other busi- 
ness losses? Then cast your eye over the 
following extracts from an editorial in 
Collier’s, entitled “Count Your Change”: 


“America’s mutual savings bank deposits 
are $1,233,000,000 higher than they were 
at the peak of the boom three years ago. 

Total bank savings today exceed $29,- 
000,000,000, equal to more than $1,000 for 
every family in the land. Savings depos- 
itors number 52,000,000, nearly two per 
family. 

The number of Americans owning stock 
has increased almost 40 per cent since 
1929. 

Our total stock of gold is $4,000,000,- 
000. No other country ever possessed so 
much. Britain, for example, has only 
$588,000,000. 

Currency in circulation aggregates $5,- 
464,000,000, or $700,000,000 more than in 
the boom. 

Last year $16,500,000,000 worth of new 
life insurance was written. Total insur- 
ance now carried is estimated at $109,000,- 
000,000, or not far short of $1,000 for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. Policies in force total 127,800,000. 

Our total national wealth, estimated at 
$329,700,000,000, is greater than that of a 
dozen continental European countries com- 
bined. The per capita income here is far 
greater than in any other land. There are 
still six or seven persons gainfully em- 
ployed for every person idle. 

America has always recovered from 
periods of depression and pressed for- 
ward to new heights of prosperity. 

Never in the past was America so well 
equipped as it is today to resume an 
epochal forward march. Not only have 
we changed from a debtor nation to the 
greatest creditor nation on earth; not only 
have we vaster national wealth; not only 
have we an unprecedented supply of gold, 
but we are richer in experience, richer in 
inventive brains, richer in scientific knowl- 
edge, richer in machinery, richer in pro- 
ductive facilities, richer in managerial 
skill, richer in transportation facilities 
by land and air and water, richer in 
every material wealth-creating product and 
process, richer in craftsmanship, richer in 
everything. 

_ The country is all right. What we need 
is less hysteria and more confidence and 
courage.” 


This is a side of the picture we should 
glance at more often. 


Telephone System at Orangetown, 
N. Y., Has Steady Growth. 
The Orange County Telephone Co., of 
Middletown, N. Y., has grown from a 
small plant operating a few miles of pole 
line and serving 56 subscribers, in 1896, to 
a full automatic system serving nearly 6,- 
000 patrons, and representing a property 
investment of more than $1,000,000 in 1932. 
The city of Middletown has one tele- 


phone for every four inhabitants. Approx- 
imately 60 per cent of the homes in the 
city have telephone service. More than 70 
men and women are in the employ of the 
company, with a monthly payroll of nearly 
$9,000. 

The officers and executives of the com- 
pany are: Charles C. Chappell, president; 
Frank D. Fancher, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Miss Agnes V. Rowell, secretary and 
commercial manager. John Ayres, plant 
manager; Edward R. Davenport, equip- 
ment manager; Fred R. Yeager, plant ac- 
countant, and Miss Julia M. Diehl, chief 
operator. The members of the board of 
directors are: Charles C. Chappell, Frank 
D. Fancher, Sayer Fancher, Edmund Mil- 
len, Agnes V. Rowell, Archibald Taylor 
and Morris B. Wolf. 


Lincoln’s Accident Record Most 
Satisfactory in History. 

E. F. Burke, first aid instructor for the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports that the accident record of the 
company for the first four months of the 
year is the most satisfactory in its his- 
tory. In the same period in 1931 there 
were five lost-time accidents and 11 no lost- 
time accidents. This year the record is one 
lost-time and 10 no lost-time accidents. 

Lincoln and Beatrice districts tied for 
first place with no lost-time accidents. Lin- 
coln supply men and Hastings district came 
second with one no lost-time accident each. 
Lincoln construction and York had two no 
lost-time accidents each, Nebraska City, 
one lost-time and one no lost-time casualty, 
while the Lincoln service department 
scored three no lost-time accidents. 


Medical Departments Established 
by Pacific Coast Company. 


Last year the northern California area 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
opened a medical department under the 
direction of Doctor Gunther W. Nagel, in 
the new headquarters building in San 
Francisco, Calif. During the early part of 
1931 the southern California area trans- 
ferred the medical department in Los 
Angeles to offices in the South Olive street 
administration building. 

Doctor Philip Stephens, who has for 
years headed the company’s medical work 
in Los Angeles and handled the service 
through his own offices, will continue to 
direct the work as it will be carried on in 
the new offices. Under a new set-up, serv- 
ices available to employes have been ex- 
tended to a scale similar to that of the 
medical department in San Francisco. 

The company employes are distributed 
too widely along the Pacific Coast for it to 
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be practical to attempt to provide home 
care for all who might be sick. Even if 
it were practical there are many other 
reasons that would make it undesirable to 
do this. But a medical department that 
functions in the interest of preventing ill- 
ness among employes and in detecting 
weaknesses that can be corrected before 
they cause ill health, can be of very great 
assistance to employes without encroach- 
ment in the matter of selection of their 
personal physicians. 

These are the aims of the medical de- 
partments which the company has estab- 
lished in the two large centers of tele- 
phone employe population in California. 
The treatment or care that they extend is 
in first-aid and emergency treatments to 
persons who may need such while on the 
job and whose work is near enough to the 
department’s offices to permit them to take 
advantage of its facilities. Care of in- 
dustrial accidents, too, is part of the work 
of the medical directors and their staffs. 
But mostly their concern is on the pre- 
ventive side. 

Examinations, diagnoses, advice as to 
what employes should do for their health’s 
sake, counsel as to reliable practitioners 
and institutions which can be looked to 
for the needed care, assistance to the other 
departments in the selection and employ- 
ment of new people and in all matters that 
affect health are the matters that claim 
the attention of the staffs of the new 
departments. 

The medical departments are service in- 
stitutions that offer facilities to employes 
who wish to use them and conducted with 
the same regard to safe-guarding confi- 
dential relations as exists between private 
physicians and their patients. Their value 
is primarily to the individual and indirectly 
therefrom to the company. 

On the basis of the experience which is 
had with these two departments, the com- 
pany will be able to plan for the future 
establishment of like departments in other 
centers. 





Buenos Aires Two-Months’ Tele- 
phone Strike Settled. 

A two-months’ telephone strike was set- 
tled in Buenos Aires, South America, July 
15, when the American-owned company 
granted most of the strikers’ demands, in- 
cluding the re-employment of employes dis- 
missed since July, 1930, for economy, of 
whom 150 will receive work within 40 days, 
it was stated. 

Their old jobs are guaranteed to all the 
strikers except those under arrest for sab- 
otage. The company agrees to begin an 
immediate study of the possibility of short 
hours for employes and laborers. 

















The Financial Side of Companies 





Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Earnings Statement of A. T. & T. 
Co. for Six Months. 

The financial statement of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the first 
six months of 1932 shows a decrease of 
$19,532,409 over the same period of the 
preceding year. The expenses, including 
taxes, show a decrease of $2,114,167, while 
the net earnings show a decrease of $17,- 
418,242. The statement follows: 


6 Mos. Ending *6 Mos. Ending 








Karnings: June 30, 1931. June 30, 1932. 
Dividends ....... $ 79,214,738.04 $ 69,671,263.80 
DEE 4.9000 bee 14,000,273.92 13,090,537.13 
Telephone  operat- 

ing revenues..... £6,400,893.32 47,572,797.48 
Miscellaneous reve- 

OE kewicencaxs 763,292.79 512,190.54 
er $150,379,198.07 $130,846, 788.95 

Expenses’ including 
CR ccadactwaren 45,214,639.23 43,100,472.37 

Net earnings......$105,164,558.84 $ 87,746,316.58 


Deduct interest.... 15,951,202.50 12,646,970.82 


Net income........ $ 89,213,356.54 $ 75,099,345.76 
Deduct dividends... 79,882,086.50 83,974,366.50 


’ Lawn $ 9,331,270.04 +$ 8,875,020.74 








Palance 
Net income per 
ee Peer 


$4.89 $4.02 
~ *Subject to minor changes when fnal figures 
for June are available. 

tDeficit. 

During the first six months of 1932 the 
number of Bell System telephones discon- 
nected exceeded those added by about 
785,000. The number of telephones now 
in service, while approximately 6 per cent 
below the system’s maximum development— 


a point reached in-1930—is slightly in ex- 
cess of those in sefvice on January 1, 1929. 
The total number of long distance calls was 
about 15 per cent less than for the same 
period last year. 

While the A. T. & T. Co. shows earn- 
ings of $4.02 per share in the first half 
of 1932, dividends received from associated 
companies amounting to $69,671,263, as 
shown in the accompanying statement of 
C. A. Heiss, comptroller, were not fully 
earned by these companies during the six 
months by approximately $8,000,000. 

No dividends have been received this 
year from the Western Electric Co., as 
compared with $10,325,862 received in the 
first six months of last year. That com- 
pany is now operating at about 20 per 
cent of capacity with a net loss for the 
first four months of this year of approxi- 
mately $3,381,000. 

The number of stockholders of the A. T. 
& T. Co. is now in excess of 700,000, a 
gain of more than 55,000 since the first of 
the year, according to President Walter 
S. Gifford. es 


Summary of April Financial Re- 
ports of 102 Class A Companies. 
Reports of 102 Class A telephone com- 

panies for the month of April, 1932, have 

been submitted to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. Compilations from these re- 
ports show gross operating revenues of 
$89,815,112 for April of this year as com- 
pared with $98,809,659 for 1931. This is 
a decrease of $8,994,547, or 9.1 per cent 
for 1932. 

Gross operating expenses for April, 1932, 
were $60,167,111, as compared with $64,- 
848,764 for 1931. This is a decrease in 
expenses of $4,681,653 for 1932, or 7.2 per 
cent. This leaves net telephone operating 
revenues of $29,648,001 and $33,960,895 for 
the month of April, 1932, and 1931, re- 
spectively, a decrease of 12.7 per cent. 

Taking into consideration all other items 
of expense, including taxes, operating in- 
come totaled $20,586,741 for April, 1932, as 
compared with $24,859,495 for the cor- 
responding month of 1931, a decrease of 
17.2 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the four months 
ended with April, 1932, were $362,689,857, 
as compared with $389,992,558 for 1931, 
showing a decrease of 7.0 per cent for 
1932. Operating expenses for the same 
period were $247,421,241 and $259,249,951 
for 1932 and 1931, respectively, a decrease 
of 4.6 per cent. The operating income for 
the 1932 four months’ period amounted to 
$79,295,806, a decrease of 15.9 per cent 
compared to the corresponding period for 
1931, when it was $94,243,449. 

(Please turn to page 24.) 





Items. 


Revenues: 


Licensee revenue 





Expenses: 


Traffic expenses ... 





Number of company stations in service < 
a Sea ener ere rere 


Subscribers’ station revenues............. 
Public pay station revenues............... 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. 
IE ED Son Kaa d Sepides ad.0.n ne ee tO eK ee ae 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues........... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues........... 
RE ardiaw bai einen wie aS es a 
SOON DCO eae occ cccctovcsceneses 


Telephone operating revenues........... 


Depreciation of plant and equipment..... 
BT BEOP MIBTMTOROENCS. 6:0 occ ccc cccvstcccsess 
COMMMOGTOIR! GEMOMBOD 2. oc ccccccccccccccces 
General and miscellaneous expenses...... 


Telephone operating expenses............. $60,167,111 


Net telephone operating revenues.......... $29,648,001 


Other operating revenues................- 
Other operating expenses................. 
Uncollectible operating revenues........... 


Operating income before deducting taxes. 
Taxes assignable to operations........... 


IRIN SRD oc Via snk we wie wmrems ama nien 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent. 


———Month of April , 
Increase or de- 











crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1932. 1931. Amount. Pct. 

at 
--- 16,525,239 17,239,170 *713,931 *%4.1 
.-- $57,781,064 $60,817,339 *$3,036,275  *4.9 
nor 3,707,421 4,062,634 *355,213 *8.7 
are 925,103 910,593 14,510 1.6 
..-- 20,950,082 26,158,935 *5,208,853 *19.9 
er 3,773,993 4,017,981 *243,988 *6.1 
aap 2,649,071 2,809,022 *159,951 %5.7 
Pes 1,133,611 1,178,004 *44,393 *3.8 
oe 1,105,233 1,144,849 *39,616 *3.5 
..- $89,815,112 $98,809,659 *$8,994,547 *9.1 
..- $16,679,500 $16,732,409 *$ 52,909 *0.3 
a we 14,041,965 15,276,927 *1,234,962 *8.1 
.-» 15,078,237 17,727,863 *2,649,626 *14.9 
bee 8,514,626 9,039,388 *524,762 *5.8 
“— 5,852,783 6,072,177 *219,394 *%3.6 








$64,848,764 *$4,681,653 * 
$33,960,895 *$4,312,894 *12.7 


a 
bo 


























re 61,913 $ 85,404 *$ 23,491 — 
se 44,447 55,763 © Bree 
wai 1,049,543 751,858 297,685 39.6 
.»- $28,615,924 $33,238,678 *$4,622,754 *13.9 
woe §,029,183 8,379,183 *350,000 *4.2 
..- $20,586,741 $24,859,495 *$4,272,754 *17.2 
he 66.99 65.65 - ae 


-——-Four months ended with April 





Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
Amount. Pct. 
































$233,215,679 $241,667,554 *$8,451,875 *3.5 
14,831,152 16,113,052 *1,281,900 *8.0 
3,731,242 3,616,389 114,853 3.2 
84,909,039 101,245,686 *16,336,647 *16.1 
15,304,972 16,066,636 *761,664 *4.7 
10,583,384 11,146,205 *562,821  *5.0 
4,711,476 4,972,889 *261,413 *5.3 
4,597,087 4,835,853 *238,766 *4.9 
$362,689,857 $389,992,558 *$27,302,701  *7.0 
$ 67,652,678 $ 66,764,421 $ 888,257 1.3 
58,453,093 60,855,041 *2,401,948  *3.9 
62,883,863 71,541,251 *8,657,388 12.1 
35,176,154 35,980,976 *804,822  *2.2 
23,255,453 24,108,262 *852,809 *3.5 
$247,421,241 $259,249,951 *$11,828,710  *4.6 
$115,268,616 $130,742,607 *$15,473,991 *11.8 
$ 220,120 $ 300,153 *$ 80,033... 
163,662 208,884 ae 
4,004,005 3,190,558 813,447 25.5 
$111,321,069 $127,643,318 *$16,322,249 *12.8 
32,025,263 33,399,869 *1,374,606  *4.1 








$ 79,295,806 $ 94,243,449 *$14,947,643 $15.9 
68.22 66.48 eee 








Comparative Statistics Compiled from 102 Class A Companies’ April Reports to 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The A. T. M. Line Finder 


incorporates a new trunking principle and employs fewer group 
Selectors than any other Line Finder system. 


Greater economy in first cost and low maintenance are definitely 


secured. 
Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 
Formerly Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Associated Company: 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, England The International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 





The Shop Window 


directs attention to some of 
the outstanding developments 
in both the Strowger automa- 
tic telephone and associated 
fields originated and matured 
in the Strowger laboratories 
and works. 





e—_—__ 
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REVENUE PRODUCEI 
for Telephone Compan 


3. Extension Telephone Service 


FOR proper telephone development in the future, telephone companies 
must educate the public to a new conception of telephone service — 
that is, that no residence is completely equipped telephonically unless it 
has the facilities of a telephone in EVERY principal room. No home is con- 
sidered completely equipped for electric light unless every room is wired 
for it, and the merchandising of telephone service should be placed on the 
same basis. 


Such a selling approach on the part of telephone companies naturally 
requires a greater variety of extension instruments and interior communi- 
cation equipment than has previously been available. With this idea in 
mind, Automatic Electric Company has developed and has available a 
great variety of extension instruments—Monophones with one, two and 
three switching keys in the base, special extension handset units, specially 
constructed and priced instruments making lower rates possible for ex- 
tensions, and Monophones in a variety of attractive colors to fit harmoni- 
ously into the color scheme of any room. For larger residences there are 
also small automatic switching units serving from a few up to almost any 
number of telephones, providing private automatic interior communication 
as well as connection to outside wires. 


All of these devices are designed to increase telephone company in- 
come through increased extension sales. Send for literature TODAY 
describing these new products in detail. 


“Modern Telephone Services tor the Modern Age” is the title of 
a new booklet on auxiliary services. Send for your copy today. 





Exclusive Sales Agents 


el Se a i. ae mee) «le In United States and Possessions 








AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


- oa in i 5 a a, Sn e BRA NE NR MO oe i SBE: EMEP ASS EEE SS BOOT I ON, R RAST tN ERLE. i aN a 


When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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"Dr. Smith is busy on the other line. If you will hold 
the wire | will connect you with him when he is free.” 
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Exclusive Export Distributors 


hatie Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S&S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 


ANY 


of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 

The companies, which include only those 
having annual operating revenues in excess 
of $250,000, had 16,525,239 stations in serv- 
ice at the end of April, 1932, a loss of 
713,931 stations or 4.1 per cent compared 
to April, 1931, when there were 17,239,170. 

Complete data for the United Telephone 
Companies, Inc., was not available for 
inclusion in this report. 


Wisconsin Bell Shows 2.7 Per Cent 
Decrease in 1931 Net. 

With long distance telephone calls falling 
off, gross operating revenues of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. showed a 2 per cent 
decrease in gross revenues, or $355,024, 
during 1931, according to its annual report. 
Gross operating receipts were $17,831,000 
as against $18,186,000 in 1930. 

Local exchange revenue increased dur- 
ing the year by $44,170. Long distance call 
revenue decreased $423,225. 

The net operating income of the tele- 
phone company after providing for taxes 
was $3,066,000 for 1931, as against $3,151,- 
000 in 1930. This showed a decrease of 
$84,338, or 2.7 per cent. 

Fixed capital, however, was increased 
from $72,466,000 in 1930 to $76,109,000 in 
1931, or by $3,643,000. Expansion of the 
telephone company’s properties, particularly 
for added dial telephone service and for 
new central office buildings in Milwaukee, 
Eau Claire and other cities and important 
additions to the long distance telephone 
service are responsbile for this increase. 

The number of company-owned  tele- 
phones in the state decreased 2,140. There 
were 365,430 at the end of 1931, as against 
367,570 the year before. 

Telephone operating expenses, including 
uncollectibles and taxes, were $14,764,311, 
reflecting a decrease of $270,686. 

Dividends on outstanding preferred and 
common stock involved the payment of 
$3,546,290, which was $692,701 more than 
the net income. This amount was appro- 
priated from surplus. 

“The grade of exchange and toll service 
furnished to patrons in 1931 has been uni- 
formly satisfactory, measured by speed of 
answer and reduction in operating irregu- 
larities affecting service. This result,” says 
President W. R. McGovern in his report 
to stockholders, “has been materially as- 
sisted by the greater average experience 
of central office switchboard operators, re- 
sulting from smaller labor turnovers and 
a slight reduction in average calls per tele- 
phone. 

“The practice of completing toll calls 
while the calling party remains on the line 
was further extended during the year, with 
the result that approximately 87 per cent 
of all toll calls placed were handled under 
this method. 

In 1931, approximately 571,300,000 ex- 
change telephone calls were handled and 
12,968,000 toll calls were completed. The 
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Statistics of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., December 31, 1931. 


Average number of exchange 

MONTAGES GORY 2< ..ocicivticnses 1,729,453 
Average number of toll mes- 

EE ess cstenrenmmmned 39,258 
RAE MUO | cb cdssdnenakeens 111 
Private branch exchanges....... 2,356 
Connecting telephone companies. 503 
Central offices operated by con- 

necting telephone companies. . 539 
Telephone stations — company- 

WE <p Robtinsiis aed is chi 365,430 
Connecting company staticns.... 194,071 
Total stations owned by Wiscon- 

sin Telephone Co. and its con- 

necting companies ........... 559,501 
Net station loss for year (includ- 

ing purchases and excluding 

ee isis ie wdiale niece 2,140 
Miles of pole line.............. 12,514 
Miles wire—aerial.............. 502,175 
Miles wire—underground....... 1,005,247 
Miles of subway (length of 

street Gocupied). .........200.. 672 
ee ee 2,797 
Gross additions to plant........ $7,038,935 








number of local calls showed a reduction 
of one per cent compared to 1930, and the 
toll calls decreased 4.8 per cent.” 

A total of 559,501 telephones was in 
service in Wisconsin at the end of the year. 

In 1931, $7,038,935 was spent for con- 
struction. The expenditures made in 1931 
for extensions, betterments, and replace- 
ments to the plant of the company were 
the largest made in any previous 12 months, 
excepting the years 1929 and 1930. 

“The ‘All Employes’ Sales Plan,’ inaugu- 
rated in March, 1930, was aggressively con- 
tinued during the current year,” the report 
continues. “Under this activity, all em- 
ployes are enlisted to act as sales repre- 
sentatives. As a result of the keen and 
active interest taken in the undertaking 
by employes, a total of 35,000 items of 
service were sold, involving 23,000 stations. 

In addition to the increased business 
produced, the activity is of importance in 
the training and developing of employes as 
informed representatives in contacting the 
public.” 


International T. & T. Corp. Net 
Earnings Show Drop in 1931. 
The annual report of the International 

Telephone & Telegraph Corp. for 1931, 

shows consolidated assets of $615,190,021 

at the end of 1931, including $420,818,574 
plant, property, patents and licenses and 
$83,037,593 investments and advances in 
and to associated and affiliated companies. 

Plant and similar assets a year before 

were $394,688,272, and investments and 

advances, $67,639,738. 
Current assets were $87,179,000, includ- 
ing $15,816,371 cash and $1,585,369 mar- 
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ketable securities, comparing with $21,125,- 
694 cash and $8,982,456 marketable securi- 
ties the year before. Current liabilities wer« 
$63,050,152, including $44,217,772 notes and 
bills payable, against $20,902,574 notes and 
bills payable at the end of 1930. 

As previously reported, net income of 
International corporation for 1931 amount- 
ed to $7,654,001, equal to $1.20 a share, 
compared with $13,750,000 in 1930, equiva- 
lent to $2.07 a share. Exchange losses, 
mostly the result of gold standard sus- 
pensions, amounted to $2,505,584. 

The report finds that, reviewing opera- 
tions from a geographical standpoint, the 
company suffered most severely with re- 
spect to its properties in the United 
States, which are almost wholly telegraph, 
cable and radio operating properties. 

Gross sales of International Standard 
Electric Corp. and subsidiaries amounted 
to $45,505,000 in 1931, against $60,948,000 
the year before, the record year in the 
company’s history. Gross sales of other 
European manufacturing units of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
amounted to $15,805,000, compared with 
$19,375,000 for 1930. 

The decline in gross sales is partly 
accounted for by reduced selling prices 
as well as by lower exchange rates pre- 
vailing for several foreign currencies in 
1931. The decrease in sales brought about 
a decline of $2,547,000 in net income, but 
the manufacturing companies closed the 
year with an overall net income of $5,876,- 
000, exclusive of the Federal-Kolster 
group acquired in 1931. 


Eliminating the Spanish Telephone Co., 
which is treated as an investment and 
whose results, therefore, are not consoli- 
dated, net income from all telephone oper- 
ating companies included in the consoli- 
dated statement of income showed a gain 
of 10.6 per cent over the corresponding 
figures for 1930. 


Total telephones in service increased in 
the year from 688,052 to 769,920. Of this 
increase some 50,000 are accounted for by 
the addition of the Rumanian system, 
which was acquired as of January 1, 1931. 
The balance of over 30,000 stations rep- 
resents a net overall increase of telephones 
in service in systems acquired before 1931. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. suffered a 
decrease of only 8 per cent in its business 
in 1931, while the total domestic telegraph 
business was 16 per cent under the total 
of 1930. Message revenue of the Com- 
mercial Cable Co. in 1931 declined 19.4 per 
cent compared with 1930, while export and 
import trade of this country with Europe 
was 33 per cent below 1930. 

The report disclosed that the $11,000,000 
in cash which the International corpora- 
tion paid as part of the purchase price for 
a substantial interest in the Ericsson Tele 
phone Co.—a deal which has now beer 
rescinded—was approximately half of th: 
total amount involved. The remaining 
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half was to be paid in International Tele- 
phone stock, but this was never delivered. 

In exchange for the $11,000,000, 610,000 
shares of Ericsson stock were delivered to 
a Swedish bank by Kreuger & Toll, and 
it is still held there as collateral security 
for repayment of the $11,000,000. 


Brief Reports of Some Companies 
of I. T. & T. Group. 

The Mexican Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for 1931 reports a net loss, after 
charges, taxes and: depreciation of $22,068, 
comparing with a net loss of $54,149 in 
1930. The deficit after prior preference 
dividends is $49,600, against $80,940 in 
1930; gross earnings, $1,640,410, against 
$1,669,382. Current assets for December 
31 were $1,578,840, including $349,368 
cash; current liabilities, $379,418. 

Telephone revenues in local currency in 
1931 were 8.6 per cent above those in 1930. 

The Cuban Telephone Co. reports for 
1931 a net income of $1,449,493. This is 
equal, after preferred dividends, to $7.25 a 
share, on 141,421 common shares, against 
$1,509,537, or $7.67 a share, in 1930. Gross 
earnings were $4,208,490, against $5,059,- 
700; other income, $156,893, against $213,- 
009. Current assets on December 31 were 
$2,180,422, including $411,459 cash. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $744,502. 

The Porto Rico Telephone Co. for 1931 
reports a net income of $29,850. This is 
equal to $1.66 a share on 18,000 shares, 
against $11,563 in 1930. 

The $251,800 preferred stock was called 
on October 1, 1930, and the common stock 
increased from $1,200,000 to $1,800,000. 

Surplus on December 31, 1931, was $26,- 
013, against $1,310 at end of 1930. Gross 
earnings in 1931 were $763,725, against 
$756,517 in 1930. Current assets on De- 
cember 31, last, were $275,607, including 
$35,223 cash; current liabilities, $51,924. 


Larger Companies’ Earnings for 
May and Five Months. 

The operating income of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for May, 1932, 
as reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, amounted to $1,651,309 as 
compared to $2,699,466 for May, 1931, a 
decline of $1,048,157. Gross income for 
May totaled $7,557,376 as compared with 
$9,232,206 for May, 1931. 

The five months ended with May, 1932, 
showed operating income of $10,141,981 in 
comparison with $14,628,785 for the same 
period last year. This is a decrease of 
$4,486,804 under 1931. Gross income for 
the five months totaled $40,421,406 as 
against $47,347,327 for the corresponding 
period of 1931. 

In tabular form the results are: 


1932. 1931. 
May gross ......... $ 7,557,376 $ 9,232,206 
Operating income... 1,651,309 2,699,466 


Five months’ gross.. 40,421,406 47,347,327 
Operating income... 10,141,981 14,628,785 
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The figures covering earnings for May 
and the first five months of the year of 
other large companies follow: 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


1932. 1931. 
ie ee $ 92,356 $ 103,813 
Operating income... 17,256 25,540 
Five months’ gross. . 474,415 524,652 
Operating income... 99,970 130,314 


United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


May gross ......... $ 148,242 $ 168,645 
Operating income... 28,017 31,130 
Five months’ gross. . 748,262 831,367 
Operating income... 120,578 153,960 


Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aber- 


deen, S. D. 
ee $ 120,868 $ 134,131 
Operating income... 29,981 31,125 
Five months’ gross. . 597,857 649,418 
Operating income... 152,653 125,569 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Be BE ins eccaes $ 1,381,255 $ 1,492,188 


Operating income... 359,193 394,721 
Five months’ gross.. 6,907,171 7,228,120 
Operating income... 1,709,589 1,846,588 


New York Telephone Co. 
May @6008 5.00.55 $16,985,598 $18,264,839 
Operating income... 3,755,192 4,116,160 
Five months’ gross.. 85,499,806 89,715,909 
Operating income... 18,328,024 19,981,405 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
[ar $ 5,661,016 $ 6,332,282 
Operating income... 1,320,617 1,625,504 
Five months’ gross.. 28,869,559 31,134,605 
Operating income... 6,591,828 8,164,186 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 


of New York. 
Ue eee $ 805,990 $ 786,329 
Operating income... 142,477 206,697 
Five months’ gross.. 4,014,514 3,836,684 
Operating income... 848,274 942,513 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
May gross ......... $ 2,651,405 $ 2,917,099 


Operating income... 611,618 726,954 
Five months’ gross.. 13,277,908 14,314,444 
Operating income... 2,924,281 3,494,880 


West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 


Wash. 
(gg ere $ 100,659 $ 118,320 
Operating income... 33,222 38,610 
Five months’ gross. . 508,683 576,241 
Operating income... 146,734 180,422 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
May gross ......... $ 6,754,460 $ 7,618,452 
Operating income... 1,141,480 1,467,800 
Five months’ gross.. 34,605,175 37,947,415 
Operating income... 5,766,284 6,923,339 


Station Losses Shown in Financial 
Reports of Companies. 

The greater number of 1931 reports of 
Nebraska telephone companies filed with 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
show station losses in the various ex- 
changes. Most of the losses occur in the 
rural territories. Brief summaries of five 
Nebraska companies’ reports follow: 

Arlington Telephone Co. of Arlington, 
E. C. Hunt, president and manager; J. C. 
Badger, secretary; W. K. Hunt, treasurer: 

Fixed investment, $46,231.79; total as- 
sets, $49,394; common stock outstanding. 
$24,645 ; depreciation reserve, $19,871; sur- 
plus reserve appropriated, $1,609 ; exchange 
revenues, $8,881.50; toll revenues, $1,- 
125.82; miscellaneous revenues, $185.00; to- 
tal telephone revenues, $10,192.32. 

Maintenance expenses, $4,991.67; depre- 
ciation, $455.67 (red); traffic expenses, 
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$2,129.04; commercial expenses, $3,329.03 ; 
total telephone expenses, $9,994.07; net 
telephone earnings, $198.25; taxes paid, 
$390.00; interest paid, $90.00; profit and 
loss, $281.75 (deficit) ; number of stations 
at end of year, 476, a loss of 12. 

Bancroft Telephone Co. of Bancroft, G. 
A. Salisbury, owner, president and man- 
ager: Fixed investment, $23,707; total 
assets, $25,261; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $7,000; depreciation reserve, $7,364; 
surplus reserve appropriated, $8,917; ex- 
change revenues, $7,736.75; toll revenues, 
$834.74; miscellaneous revenues, $246.40; 
total telephone revenues, $8,817.89. 


Maintenance expenses, $2,497.42 ; depreci- 
ation, $502.58; traffic expenses, $1,640.75; 
commercial expenses, $2,574.68; total tel- 
ephone expenses, $7,215.43; net telephone 
earnings, $1,604.46; taxes paid, $157.72; 
profit and loss, $1,444.74; number of sta- 
tions at end of year, 327, a loss of 11. 


Bassett-Springview Telephone Co. of 
Bassett, C. W. Coryell, president and man- 
ager; Peter Bahr, vice-president; Jessiebel 
Coryell, secretary; Mrs. C. W. Coryell, 
treasurer : 

Fixed investment, $17,516; total assets, 
$21,601; common stock outstanding, $8,- 
012.50; depreciation reserve, $5,341; sur- 
plus reserve appropriated, $6,306; ex- 
change revenues, $3,777.34; toll revenues, 
$1,044.09; total telephone revenues, $,- 
821.48. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,825.66; depre- 
ciation, 100.34; traffic expenses, $992.60; 
commercial expenses, $1,198.69; total tel- 
ephone expenses, $4,117.29; net telephone 
earnings, $704.19; total income, $1,016.49; 
taxes paid, $104.00; interest paid, $64.33; 
profit and loss, $848.16; number of sta- 
tions at end of year, 145, a loss of 8. 

Beaver Valley Telephone Co. of Dan- 
bury, D. Pritchard, president; Charles W. 
Ryan, vice-president; and George Horton, 
secretary, treasurer and manager: 

Fixed investment, $29,726; total assets, 
$34,620; common stock outstanding, $12,- 
240; depreciation reserve, $4,123.28 (red) ; 
surplus reserve appropriated, $25,650; ex- 
change revenues, $7,148.35; toll revenues, 
$4,507.46; total telephone revenues, $11,- 
655.81. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,711.13; depre- 
ciation, $448.47; traffic expenses, $2,262.50; 
commercial expenses, $2,334.14; total tele- 
phone expenses, $6,756.64; net telephone 
earnings, $4,899.17; miscellaneous income, 
$303.25; taxes paid, $360.00; miscellane- 
ous charges, $526.70; dividends paid, $5,- 
057.00; profit and loss, $658.72; number of 
stations at end of year, 361; 231 being at 
Danbury and 130 at Lebanon. This is a 
total loss of four. 

Buffalo County Telephone Co. of Pleas- 
anton, A. H. Valentine, president; M. S. 
Booher, secretary; Frank Grammer, treas- 
urer, and A. B. Graveley, manager : 

Fixed investment, $18,547; total assets, 
$22,414; common stock outstanding, $6,- 
910; depreciation reserve, $10,462; surplus 
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reserve appropriated, $4,288 ; exchange rev- 
enues, $4,877.65; toll revenues, $226.44; to- 
tal telephone revenues, $5,104.09. 

Maintenance expenses, $14,876.72; depre- 
ciation, $715.28; traffic expenses, $1,033.00; 
commercial expenses, $1,228.13; total tele- 
phone expenses, $4,463.13; net telephone 
earnings, $640.96 taxes paid, $87.16; divi- 
dends paid, $540.80; profit and loss, $13.00; 
number of stations at end of year, 336. 
a loss of two. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 


Telephone Stocks 


July 16, 1932. 
High. Low. Last. 


American Telephone & 

po ree 754% 738% 74% 
Associated Telephone Util- 

OE Sere ree i% 1 1% 


Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ers Peer Reorees 80 80 80 


PPOMMGVIVOMIE 6205 cccese 103% 103% 103% 
Chesapeake & Potomac 

SOMOS CO. sc ccciccicce 103% 103% 103% 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

US ee 52 52 52 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph COPr.....<ccce. 54 5 5% 
New England Telephone & 


REGO CD. secccccses 6914 69 69 
New York Telephone Co., 

> reer 106% 106 106% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

TO” 2: ae ere 62% 62 62 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 

ee ee eee 100% 100% 100% 
Telephone Bond & Share 

ee eee 22% 22% 22% 


Bin AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 
July 16. July 15. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 


I GR. io dniet4000%0004% 85 Pe 85 
Mountain States Telephone 

& Teresrase CB. oo 0.000 70. 74 70 
Northwestern Bell Tele- 

Phone Co., pfd. (6.50)...100 103 100 


Peninsular Telephone Co., 
1.40 


MF ck esk acura ane te aaa hanc cre 13 16 13 
a Telephone Co., 


il SP ee 69 75 69 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 
961% 


SME. ge wsveds/tiba iad. 96% 98 
Southern New 

wesepmeome Co., &...cccce 82 86 82 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 

A ie are tg 97 99 97 


Earnings Statement of Northern 
Ohio for Five Months. 

The condensed earnings statement of the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, 
Ohio, for the five months ending May 31, 
1932, with comparative figures for 1931, 
shows total operating revenues amounting 
to $357,334.63, a decrease of $27,982.42 
over the preceding year. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $212,763.43, a decrease of 
$17,803.45. The operating income, $104,- 
014.65, represented a decrease of $11,090.52 
and the gross income, $105,124.98, a de- 
crease of $11,385.63. After making other 
deductions, there remained $59,952.19 for 
interest, dividends and surplus, a decrease 
of $11,973.13 from the figures for a similar 
period in 1931. 

At the recent quarterly meeting of the 
directors of the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock was declared. 
This dividend numbers 120 and rounds out 
an even 30 years of quarterly dividends on 
preferred stock of this company and its 
predecessor, the Local Telephone Co. 

The company has suffered a net loss of 
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4 per cent in local stations since the first 
of the year and a decrease of about 22 per 
cent: from normal toll traffic. 

Plant and construction forces have been 
kept busy, however, throughout the com- 
pany’s territory on the rebuilding of rural 
pole lines occasioned by a large number of 
highway improvements and on a systematic 
plan of rehabilitation of depreciated out- 
side plant. In Bellevue the southwest sec- 
tion of the city has been rebuilt with all 
new aerial cable and a section of new 
underground conduit. At Bowling Green 
underground cable has replaced three aerial 
crossings over Main street and will when 
completed place lines underground on 
Wooster street in the business section. 

At Delaware all rural telephones are 
being converted to full automatic harmonic 
service, and eight thousand feet of new 
aerial cable plant is already erected and 
partially cut into service at Oberlin. New 
automatic telephones and equipment were 
installed at North Fairfield during May, 
and the rebuilding of three alleys in Crest- 
line with new poles and cable is under 
progress. Seven hundred feet of under- 
ground conduit placed at Port Clinton will 
permit removal of the company’s aerial 
plant in front of the court house on Madi- 
son street. 

Improvements of this nature enable the 
company to retain the maximum number 
of employes and still accomplish plant bet- 
terments which will improve service and 
decrease future maintenance costs. 


Ohio Bell’s Earnings 4.8 Per Cent 


on Plant, Other Assets. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in 1931 
had total telephone operating revenues 
amounting to $42,818,808.30, with net earn- 
ings for the year at the rate of 4.8 per 
cent on the cost of plant and other assets, 
according to the annual report to the stock- 
holders by Randolph Eide, president of the 
company. 

During the year the company spent $15,- 
713,320 for plant improvements and addi- 
tions, including a new exchange building 
in Columbus, a 10-story building and three 
exchange buildings in Dayton and a sub- 
stantial addition to an exchange building 
in Cleveland. 

At the end of 1931 there were in service 
694,685 telephones owned and operated in 
the state by the company, or 16,930 less 
than at the end of 1930. A rapid decline 
in the number of telephones began in May, 
1930, and continued throughout the past 
year, so that at the end of 1931 there was 
a total loss of 27,147 telephones in service. 

Reflecting unsettled conditions in busi- 
ness and social activities, the report showed 
a record number of movements of tele- 
phones during the year. Connections 
amounted to 219,324, while 236,498 were 
disconnected. At the end of the year the 
Ohio Bell and connected companies in the 
state had a total of 1,010,575 telephones, 
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approximately 45,000 less than a year ago. 

The decrease in the number of tele- 
phones in service and the further decline 
in general business resulted in a falling 
off of Ohio Bell revenues during 1931. 
Compared with 1930, exchange service 
revenue decreased $700,354.41 and toll serv- 
ice revenues were lessened $755,182.42. 

Total telephone operating revenues, 
which amounted to $42,818,708.30 in 1931, 
declined $1,446,244 from 1930. Telephone 
operating expenses were $29,009,347.99 in 
1931, a decrease from 1930 of $1,227,409.46. 
There was a reduction in operating income 
of $80,987.56. The net earnings for the 
year were at the rate of 4.8 per cent on 
the cost of plant and other assets. 

Taxes assignable to operations continued 
a substantial item of expense. In 1931 all 
taxes assignable to operations amounted to 
$4,073,807.15. They were equal to 29.5 
per cent of the net telephone operating 
revenues. There was an increase in Ohio 
taxes paid by the Ohio Bell company 
amounting to $109,842.39. Out of each 
dollar of revenue, more than 9% cents are 
required for taxes, which amounts to a 
little over 48 cents per month per telephone, 
the report stated. 

“Although it was necessary to make 
substantial reductions in telephone ex- 
penses, the operating departments main- 
tained throughout 1931 their previous high 
standard of service,” the report said. 

“Local calls, of which there were more 
than one billion in Ohio Bell territory 
throughout the state, were handled with 
an improvement of 1 per cent in comple- 
tion on the first attempt. Errors occurred 
on only 1.2 per cent of the telephone calls 
handled. 

Improvement in the handling, both as to 
speed and accuracy, of intercity calls was 
apparent throughout the year. In 1930, 
80 per cent of the intercity calls were put 
through in the same manner as local calls, 
whereas in 1931 approximately 86 per cent 
of the intercity calls were similarly han- 
dled, with the calling subscriber holding 
the line. 

The average time of completion to a dis- 
tant point now is less than 100 seconds, 
whereas in 1929 it was 130 seconds and 
only a few years ago it was several min- 
utes. Further attention was given through- 
out the year to the completion of calls to 
isolated and infrequently called points, with 
resulting substantial improvement both as 
to speed and quality of voice transmission.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 18: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and future, 5%4c. Tin— 
Barely steady; spot and nearby, $20.87; 
future, $21.12. Iron—Quiet, No. 2, f. o. b. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, $14.00; Buffalo, 
$14.00 @ 14.50; Alabama, $10.00 @ 11.00. 
Lead—Easy; spot New York, 2.65c; East 
St. Louis, 2.50c. Zinc—Dull; East St. 
Louis, spot and future, 2.50c; antimony, 
5.00c; quicksilver, $54.00@58.00. 
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any inspection 
insure quality 
in treated poles? 


Can incipient decay on the surface of a 
pole always be detected by inspection? 
Can a surface examination show the con- 
dition of the inner portion? Can the exact 
characteristics of creosote oil be ascer- 
tained by analysis? Even with plant in- 
spection of the best type, how can quality 
be insured in a pole without accurate 
knowledge on such vital points? This 
organization is in a position to know 
these facts about AmCreCo poles. Its 
record over more than 25 years justifies 
confidence in the quality of its product. 
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Orders Restrict Utility Dividends 


Alabama and Wisconsin Commissions Issue Orders Restricting Dividends of 
Public Utilities—Regarded as Moves Against Holding Corporations—Seven 
Wisconsin Utilities Ordersed to Suspend Their Dividends for Six Months 


Alabama Commission Orders Re- 
strictions on Utility Dividends. 
The Alabama Public Service Commis- 

sion issued an order, effective July 13, pro- 
viding that public utilities not engaged 
solely in interstate commerce shall pay no 
dividends upon their common stock until 
such dividends have been earned, after 
making proper reserves, and no manage- 
ment fees shall be paid to holding com- 
panies without proof that the services ren- 
dered were reasonably worth such fees. 

The ruling of the commission read in 
part: 

“This order shall apply to and govern 
in all cases where the relationship between 
any utility or telephone company, operating 
in Alabama, and anyone who proposes to 
assess, charge, collect or receive charges or 
fees from such utility or telephone com- 
pany for services rendered, is such that 
there is an absence of arms’ length bar- 
gaining in the transaction, and of the ele- 
ments which ordinarily go to fix market 
value.” 

The utilities and telephone companies 
(which are defined under separate statutes 
in the code of Alabama) are required to 
file with the commission on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, a verified statement setting 
out their estimates of the average rate for 
depreciation for each class of fixed capital, 
together with the composite annual rate of 
depreciation required as an aggregate, and 
estimates of reasonable reserves for con- 
tingencies. 


Wisconsin Commission Suspends 
Dividends of Seven Utilities. 
One of the most drastic orders affecting 

the management and control of utility cor- 

porations in the history of state regulation 
was announced July 15 by the Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission. The order 

commands seven public service companies 

to discontinue the payment of dividends on 
the common stock for a six-months’ period, 
or until such time as the commission can 
investigate, in public hearings, to determine 

if the order should be made effective for a 

longer time. 

Management Rights Involved. 
Many believe that this command invades 
the management rights of a company, and 
that, if resisted, the courts will upset such 

a decree, as the higher courts have fre- 

quently prevented regulatory bodies from 

interfering with the management of 
utilities. 
The Wisconsin commission also ordered 

a report on the salaries of officers of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 

Western Electric Co., Electric Research 


Products, Inc., the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., and the Wisconsin Telephone 

0. 

This information, the commission or- 
ders, is to be supplied within 15 days. The 
request is part of the data required for the 
inquiry into the rates of the Wisconsin 
Bell, which the commission has ordered 
shall be reduced 12% per cent on August 1. 

The order relative to discontinuing divi- 
dends applies to the following corpora- 
tions : 

Commonwealth Telephone Co., a subsi- 
diary of Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co.; Wisconsin Power & Light Co., a 
former Insull subsidiary; Northern States 
Power Co. of Wisconsin and the Inter- 
state Light & Power Co., both subsidiar- 
ies of the Standard Gas & Electric Co.; 
Interstate Power Co., a subsidiary of Utili- 
ties Power & Light Co.; Northern Power 
Co., a subsidiary of American Power & 
Light Co.; Wisconsin Hydro-Electric Co. 
owned by Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York. 

Substance of Order. 

According to the order, all of the com- 
mon stock of the seven utilities is held 
by the holding corporations, and none of it 
is in the hands of the general public. The 
reason assigned by the commission for stop- 
ping the payment of dividends on the com- 
mon stock is to prevent the draining off of 
the assets of the operating companies, and 
to protect the revenues paid in by Wiscon- 
sin consumers, preserving the financial sta- 
bility of the utilities and conserving the 
interests of the holders of the bonds and 
preferred stocks. 

In financial circles the Wisconsin order 
is regarded as a significant move against 
holding companies which, the commission 
alleges, take dividend money out of the 
state, causing peril to the local operating 
concerns and tending to make service rates 
higher than they should be. 

Records of the public service commis- 
sion show that three of the seven utilities 
affected by the order paid a total of $958, - 
422 in dividends on common stock last 
year. The other four paid no dividends 
on their common stock during 1931, and 
the order, as it applies to them, merely 
maintains this situation while the commis- 
sion investigates. 

The Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison according to the commission, paid 
$818,110 in dividends on common stock last 
year and the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co., Madison, paid out $106,000. The Wis- 
consin Hydro-Electric Co. of Amery, paid 
$63,312 to the Manufacturers’ Trust Co., 
New York, records show. 

Two of the utilities affected by the or- 
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der operate in almost all parts of the state. 
The Commonwealth Telephone Co. has 
109 exchanges serving 43,327 stations in 
Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co. operates in nearly 300 communi- 
ties. 

The order would have included other 
utilities in Wisconsin whose common stock 
is in the hands of holding companies, ac- 
cording to commissioners, but because 
the initial investigation did not show their 
capital to be impaired they were exciuded. 
Should their capital be threatened, a sup- 
plementary order will be issued to include 
them in the restraint, it was indicated. 
Law Under Which Commission Acted. 

In issuing the order the commission act- 
ed under a law passed by the 1931 legisla- 
ture. It reads: 

“Whenever the commission shall find 
that the capital of any public service cor- 
poration is impaired it may, after investiga- 
tion and hearing, issue an order directing 
such public utility to cease paying divi- 
dends on its common stock until such im- 
pairment has been made good.” 

In the order issued to the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., the commission 
says: 

“The customers of a company such as 
this, in which control through ownership 
of common stock is vested in a holding 
company, have a vital interest in dividend 
payments, especially when capital is im- 
paired or threatened with impairment. The 
customers’ interest arises from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

1. Revenues paid by customers under 
existing rates have been used in part to 
support a second capital structure in the 
form of holding company securities. These 
securities have been issued without com- 
mission supervision and control. The 
holding companies’ income comes primarily 
from dividends on stock of their sub- 
sidiary operating companies such as the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. and that in- 
come has been used in part to pay interest 
and dividends on holding company securities 
sold to the public. 

2. To meet interest and dividend re- 
quirements on holding company securities 
in the hands of the public, there is great 
pressure on operating companies for 
larger and longer continued dividend pay- 
ments than is prudent. We do not lack il- 
lustrations, as recently in the case of this 
company, of this pressure resulting in 
larger dividend payments, continued over 
a longer period than local stockholders and 
a prudent, independent board of directors 
would have authorized during a time of 
business reverses. 

3. Operating companies, under present 
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conditions must rely on their own re- 
sources to get needed capital, for the abil- 
ity of most holding companies to obtain 
capital has been seriously damaged. The 
ability of operating companies to raise 
their own capital is injured if dividend 
payments are made when capital is im- 
paired. 


4. The foregoing tendencies result in 
impaired service, postponed extensions of 
service, higher costs of service and higher 
rates.” 

The commission asserts in its order that 
it is not confiscating property, and directs 
the companies to hold their assets within 
their possession and control. 


Continuing, the commission declares: 
“Our summary investigation indicates, 
prima facie, and we find that any further 
payment of common dividends will consti- 
tute a payment of dividends out of capital 
and thus produce an impairment of the 
capital of this utility, and that until a 
hearing on the subject can be held and 
testimony presented by the company in- 
dicating that this prima facie conclusion 
based upon our own investigation is not 
correct, no dividends shall be paid by this 
company upon its common stock. 


Such an order does not take property. 
On the contrary, by requiring a conserva- 
tion of assets, pending full inquiry, it di- 
rects the company to keep the property it 
has. 

We, therefore, find an emergency to ex- 
ist whereby, unless a temporary order is is- 
sued preserving the status quo, irreparable 
injury by way of impairment of the capi- 
tal of this company will result. 

Such an emergency and theatened ir- 
reparable injury can only be prevented by 
the issuance of a temporary order direct- 
ing the company to cease payment of divi- 
dends upon its common stock until such 
time as the commission may complete a 
formal investigation into the matter, and 
until such time as the commission can 
hold a public hearing at which the com- 
pany will be given an opportunity to show 
cause, if such there be, why a final order 
in due course shall not be isued prevent- 
ing the payment of dividends upon com. 
mon stock. 

It is further ordered that until said hear- 
ing is held and a conclusion reached by 
the commission on the record then made 
respecting the aforesaid matters, and in any 
event not to exceed six months from the 
date of this emergency order, this com- 
pany, its officers and directors, shall not 
authorize or pay any dividends upon the 
common stock of the corporation now out- 
standing.” 

This order is regarded as an extension 
of the policy established by the commis- 
sion last April, following announcement 
of the insolvency and receivership of the 
Middle West Utilities Co. 

A. statement was issued by the commis- 
sion at that time asserting that “It will 
not permit the draining off of assets of 
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subsidiary public utilities operating in this 
state for the benefit of holding companie: 
- whether by way of inter-company borrow- 
ings, through declaration of dividends or 
by the slighting of depreciation reserves. ’ 
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The demand for information concerning 
salaries paid to telephone officials occa- 
sioned considerable surprise, although the 
commission states that these expenses will 


have a bearing on the adjustment of state ~ 
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telephone rates. Salaries paid by the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. are directly related 
to the service rates paid by the Wisconsin 
subscribers and will be taken into consid- 
eration, the commission declares. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Investigation of Illinois Bell Hand 
Set Charge Now in Progress. 
On September 29 hearings will be re- 

sumed in Chicago on investigation by the 

Illinois Commerce Commission of the 

charges by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

on the cradle type of telephone. The com- 
pany has been ordered to show cause why 
the surcharge should not be reduced or 
abolished, and a hearing was held on 

July 14. 

At the July 14 hearing K. R. Burgess, 
attorney for the company, argued that the 
growing demand for cradle sets demon- 
strates the reasonableness of the surcharge. 
While the number of ordinary sets has been 
decreasing since March, 1930, he said, 
cradle sets have increased until 200,000 
are now in use throughout the state. This 
brings the company $600,000 a year in 
additional revenue. 

W. K. Kruse, accountant for the com- 
pany, presented exhibits showing a decrease 
in earnings, as follows: $16,330,649 for 
1930, $15,367,683 for 1931, and $5,271,329 
for the first five months of 1932. The re- 
turn on investment in the Chicago area, he 
said, was 5.75 per cent in 1930, 5.224 per 
cent in 1931, and 4.341 per cent for the 
five months of 1932. 

The commission continued the case to 
September 29 to permit time to check the 
company’s exhibits. 


Southern California Telephone Co. 
Rate Hearings Closed. 

Hearings before the California Railroad 
Commission on complaint of the Telephone 
Rate Reduction Association against the 
Southern California -Telephone Co. de- 
manding rate reductions, came to a close 
July 8 following a three-day session. Clyde 
L. Seavey, president of the commission, 
took the case under submission, subject to 
reopening in the event the commission 
should decide in favor of requiring an 
inventory of the company’s properties. 

Counsel for the telephone company took 
less than five minutes to present argu- 
ments. C. E. Fleager spoke briefly, cor- 
recting a $3,000,000 error made by opposing 
counsel in an analysis of a company graph. 
Oscar Lawler declared that courts and 
commissions should fix rates on prices in 
normal times. 

Victor E. Wilson, attorney for the Tele- 
phone Rate Reduction Association, on the 


other hand, declared that the present value 
of properties should be accepted as the 
rate base. 

F. N. Rush, vice-president and general 
manager of the telephone company, testified 
that revenues per telephone have shown a 
decline since 1929, stating that the drop has 
been precipitous in 1932. The company’s 
revenues for the first five months of this 
year were $1,200,000 less than they were in 
the first five’ months of last year, he de- 
clared. The company incurred a $300,000 
deficit in the five-months’ period of this 
year, he testified. 

Referring to the 1929 investigation, 
which resulted in a rate reduction, Mr. 
Rush said: 

“Following the decision of 1929, a state- 
ment was issued to the effect that we 
would accept the rates established by the 
commission, in spite of a very unsatisfac- 
tory financial showing and in spite of the 
fact that we did not believe that those 
rates would return revenues at a legal 
rate of return.” 

The official went on to say that revenues 
were reduced approximately $500,000 more 
than was expected as a result of the 1929 
rate cut. As a result of the depression, he 
said, uncollectibles have shown an increase 
to 1.56 per cent a station from 1.13 per 
cent a station in 1931. 

Telephone movement also has been high, 
he testified, stating that so far this year 
the company has lost more than 25,000 
stations. The witness also testified to the 
expedients resorted to in order to keep the 
telephone force engaged. 


Master in Chancery Files Opinion 
in Telephone Rate Reduction. 
A recommendation that an injunction be 

issued to prevent enforcement of reduced 

rates to subscribers of the Southern Indi- 
ana Telephone & Telegraph Co., as ordered 
by the Indiana Public Service Commission 
some time ago, is contained in the report 
of Samuel Dowden, master in chancery, 
filed in federal court in Indianapolis, Ind., 

July 15. 

The report will be used as a basis for an 
order by .a three-judge court. The report 
is considered a big victory for telephone 
interests in the state. 

Exchanges affected are located at Madi- 
son, Hanover, Huntingburg, Schnellville, 
St. Anthony, Birdseye, Ferdinand, Jasper, 


Ireland, Haysville, Dubois, Salem, Mar- 
tinsburg, Fredericksburg, Campbellsburg, 
Loogootee, Shoals, Bicknell, New Wash- 
ington, Scottsburg, Lexington, Little York, 
North Vernon, Henryville, English, 
Brownstown, Vallonia and Medora. 

Crothersville also had been included in 
the list, but the master held the company 
was not entitled to relief there because it 
already was providing a 10 per cent return 
on the investment. 

The master in chancery held the present 
rates as established by the commission in 
1930 are confiscatory in 28 of the 29 
counties affected and “deprive the plaintiff 
of its property in violation of the 14th 
amendment to the constitution.” He 
pointed out that in all but the one county 
the return was only about .34 per cent. 

Two salient features in the report were 
the decision that the “used and useful 
rule” which was applied in the Martins- 
ville, Ind., electric case would not apply 
to the telephone case and that depreciation 
should be based on a fair present value of 
the property. 

The Martinsville case upheld the munici- 
pality as the unit for rate-making pur- 
poses and ruled that only property used 
and useful, in serving residents of the mu- 
nicipality, should be considered for rate- 
making. 

Dowden ruled that all property serving 
the people of one exchange should be con- 
sidered as a unit and asserted it would be 
unjust to set separate valuations for rates 
for subscribers in the cities and for those 
in the rural districts adjoining. He pointed 
out that it would be impractical to attempt 
to separate the property within the munici- 
pality in one exchange from the property 
outside the municipality, but served by 
the same exchange. 

Mr. Dowden based his depreciation rul- 
ing on a recent supreme court decision in 
the West case which held that a utility 
might base its “annual depreciation upon 
the present fair value of its. depreciable 
property and is not limited to the compos- 
ite 5 per cent depreciation charge, based on 
costs as reflected by the plaintiff’s books.” 


Telephone Rates Ordered Reduced 
in Lincolnton, N. C., Exchange. 
Loss of business at the Lincolnton, N. C., 

exchange of the Southern Bell Telephone 

Co. is partly responsible for a reduction 
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in rates at that exchange, acccrding to an 
order of the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission. 

It was explained that the town of Lin- 
colnton entered into an agreement in 1918 
with the Piedmont Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which has since been acquired by the 
Southern Bell, that rates might be in- 
creased when the number of stations 
reached 800. On the basis of that agree- 
ment, the rates were increased in 1926. 

Lincolnton officials now have shown to 
the commission that the number of stations 
is less than 800, due to the depression, it 
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what out of line with those of other ex- 
changes of approximately the same size. 
Hence, a reduction was ordered. 


Southern Bell Takes Over Small 


Tennessee Property. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved the acquisition by the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
the properties of the Dyer Home Tele- 
phone Co., which operates an exchange at 
Dyer, Tenn., serving ‘approximately 296 
subscriber stations. The toll lines of the 
Southern Bell company run directly into 
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the Bell System. There will be no change 
in this toll connection. 

On September 1, 1931, the Southern Bell 
company contracted to purchase all the 
physical and tangible properties of the 
Dyer company for $22,000, payable in cash. 
An appraisal made by one of the Southern 
Bell's engineers finds. the reproduction cost 
new, less depreciation, ‘of the properties to 
be retained in service to be $27,189. The 
estimated cost new, less depreciation, ‘of 
the property to be retired from service is 
$2,340, and the cost of removing the retired 
property is expected to exceed its salvage 




















wil was stated by the commission. It was held the Dyer company’s switchboard and its value by $1,084. 
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the Dyer company were $6,724.46 and $4,- 
481.84, respectively. The schedule of rates 
to become effective on the unification of 
the properties provides for a slight in- 
crease over the rates now in effect. This 
schedule has been approved by the town 
council of Dyer, and by the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission, 
it was testified. 

The Southern Bell company agrees to 
furnish Dyer exchange service for a period 
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of five years, and thereafter until free 
service is discontinued in Gibson county, 
to the subscribers of its exchange at 
Trenton. 

It further agrees to offer Dyer ex- 
change service to the subscribers of certain 
farmers’ exchanges which are connected 
through its Dyer and Trenton exchanges, 
such service to be furnished at its estab- 
lished rates for farmers’ exchange service 
through its Dyer exchange. 


Wisconsin Bell Opposes Rate Cut 


Petition Filed by Wisconsin Telephone Co. Asking for Hearing 
Relative to 124 Per Cent Rate Reduction Order—Reasons 
Why Company Should Be Given Permission to Present Case 


W. R. McGovern, president of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., has announced 
that a petition was filed July 19 with the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, ask- 
ing it to grant the company the right to 
present its side of the so-called emergency 
rate situation before the commission acts 
to enforce its order reducing rates 12% 
per cent. 


The company’s application for a hear- 
ing cites 46 reasons why the rate reduction 
order is “unreasonable and unlawful, con- 
fiscatory and unconstitutional.” 

The application lists 19 “errors of fact 
and numerous erroneous conclusions” 
based on these errors of fact and em- 
bodied in the commission’s order. 

The application states the commission’s 
order contains at least 12 “inaccurate, un- 
true and incomplete” statements which 
should be deleted from the published or- 
der so that the order shall not be mis- 
leading to the public or become the foun- 
dation for injustice to the company. 

Generally the telephone company main- 
tains that during these critical times it 
has been operating on the principle of main- 
taining a maximum of employment at a 
minimum of profit to the company, with 
adequate service to the public, and that a 
reduction in rates as contemplated in the 
order will not only make it impossible for 
the company to continue that policy, but 
will deprive it of its property rights set 
forth in the constitution of the state and 
nation. 

Among the 46 reasons, stripped of their 
legal phraseology, listed in the application 
as to why the company should be given a 
hearing are these: 

1. No hearing was given the company 
before the order reducing rates was is- 
sued. Furthermore, the company had no 
official knowledge that the commission was 
considering the issuance of an order. 

2. Only the commission’s version of 
conditions has been given to the public. 
The commission, through its paid publicity 
representative, emphasized only that por- 
tion of the commission’s testimony which 
the company considers politically prejudi- 
cial. As a result, erroneous impressions 


have been received by the newspaper read- 
ing public. 

3. Rates for telephone service have 
never been based on the fluctuating costs of 
living. They have always been based on 
a reasonable return upon the property used 
and useful in providing dependable tele- 
phone service to the public. 

4. At the present time the company is 
earning less than 3%4 per cent on its aver- 
age plant and equipment. It is, therefore, 
carrying more than its share of the de- 
pression load. The reduction of 12% per 
cent as contemplated by the commission 
would reduce the return on investment to 
less than 2 per cent. 

5. The return of less than 2 per cent, 
which the company would earn under the 
rate reduction contemplated, would im- 
pair the credit of the company and would 
confiscate its property. 








—__ 
Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1. If the parties using the line refuse to 
release it, inform the calling party that 
such is the case, and offer to call him 
as soon as the line becomes available. 

2. We do not offer to repeat a message. 
After all possible steps to secure a 
better connection have been taken, if 
the trouble or unsatisfactory transmis- 
sion cannot be improved at the time, 
the call should be referred to the su- 
pervisor. The supervisor will tell the 
calling party she is sorry she is un- 
able to give satisfactory service to the 
called place. If the cause is circuit 
trouble, she asks the calling party if 
she can call him later or offers to call 
him later, according to the delay antici- 
pated. 

3. The “First Route” is the first course 
or way taken to reach your destination 
on a toll éall. 

4. Yes. 

5. For the sake of uniformity, it is in- 
tended that whenever a circuit is 
built up between the OTC and the 
TTC, the OTC operator shall be re- 
sponsible for its clearance. 
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6. The downward revision of rates con- 
templated will not improve business condi- 
tions nor will it alleviate hardships now 
being met by many people, but such con- 
templated reduction in rates will work ir- 
reparable harm to the company. 

7. No evidence is submitted in the 
commission’s order to prove that the ser- 
vice rendered by the telephone company is 
not worth at least the amount of the 
rates now being charged. 

8. Reducing rates, as contemplated by 
the commission, would reduce returns to 
investors to less than the legal rate of in- 
terest. Merely the announcement of such 
contemplated reduction has already caused 
injury to the credit of the company as was 
evidenced by the drop in open market 
quotations. 

Some of the erroneous and misleading 
statements contained in the commission’s 
order are: 

1. The commission disregards the fact 
that telephone service has been materially 
improved in quality and in number of sub- 
scribers that can be reached by telephone 
from any place. The commission has al- 
so disregarded that telephone rates, as 
compared with 1913, have increased less 
than the increase in weekly wages, and 
that telephone rates now have only ap- 
proximately the same amount of increase 
over the 1913 basis as the cost of living. 

2. The commission has assumed that 
the revenues received by the company have 
increased in purchasing power, but it has 
disregarded the fact that the increased 
taxes which the company is being com- 
pelled to pay have more than eaten up the 
increased purchasing power of such 
revenues. 

3. The commission unwarrantedly inti- 
mates that preventive maintenance of 
property and equipment for the protection 
of the service to the public has not im- 
proved service, whereas the facts are that 
preventive maintenance has materially im- 
proved telephone service, which the com- 
pany will prove if it is given the oppor- 
tunity. 

4. The commission has accepted the 
theory of one of its accountants as a fact, 
without giving the company the opportun- 
ity to disprove the theory of the accoun- 
tant. In this instance the commission’s or- 
der disregards the fact that the company 
is obeying the classification of accounts 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

5. The commission erroneously states 
that the company has an excessive reserve 
for depreciation as to certain classes of 
property, whereas such assumption disre- 
gards the real principle and nature of such 
reserve. 

6. The commission accepts the so-called 
economic testimony of witnesses called in 
by the commission, whereas aside from its 
immateriality, such testimony represents 
only a theory of particular witnesses and 
fails to take account of additional facts 
which the company has had no opportunity 
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to present, nor did the company have the 
opportunity to present economists who be- 
lieve that reflation is more necessary to- 
day than deflation. 

Mr. McGovern further said: “The 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. has been engaged 
in the business of furnishing _ tele- 
phone service to the people of Wisconsin 
for 50 years. Our business throughout 
these years has been and is now an open 
book. Every transaction of the company 
has at all times been fair and square and 
above reproach and criticism. We propose 
to continue business along these lines. 

“Our course and duty in this respect are 
clear. We shall resist to the utmost any 
movement which would destroy the service, 
dissipate the savings of many of our citi- 
zens, and deprive thousands of loyal and 
deserving employes of their chance for a 
decent livelihood.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

July 20: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
on joint application of the Beaver Tele- 
phone Co. and the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority by the Ohio Bell com- 
pany to purchase the properties of the 
Beaver company, which operates a system 
in North Lima, Mahoning County, Ohio. 

ALABAMA. 

July 21: Hearing in Collinsville on cita- 
tion against W. H. Crumley, owner of the 
telephone exchanges serving Crossville and 
Ophir, to show cause why he should not 
be required to improve the exchanges, lines 
and other equipment to facilitate reason- 
able and adequate service. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 29: Continued hearing in 
Chicago on investigation of the charges 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on the 
cradle type of telephone. The company 
has been ordered to show cause why the 
surcharge should not be reduced or abol- 
ished. 

KANSAS. 

July 26: Hearing at Topeka in inves- 
tigation of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reasonableness of all rates, joint 
rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, classifica- 
tions, regulations, practices, acts, and ser- 
vice which enter into the basic rate. 

August 9: Hearing in Topeka in inves- 
tigation of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. on reasonableness of all rates, 
joint rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, classi- 
fications, regulations, practices, acts and 
service which enter into or affect the basic 
rates. The commission directed that the 
telephone company should be prepared to 
give information relative to reasonableness 
of the practices and charges made by the 
Hutchinson exchange. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 27: Hearing in Wadena on joint 
applications of the Wing River Valley Tel- 
ephone Co., C. O. & H. Telephone Co., 
West Stowe Prairie Telephone Co., Line 4 
Telephone -Co., East Hewitt Telephone 
Co., Hewitt & Verndale Telephone Co., 
and Hewitt & Mt. Nebo Telephone Co., re- 
questing a reduction in the switching rate 
paid to the Hewitt Telephone Exchange. 

July 27: Hearing in Wadena on appli- 
cation of E. I. Stone, V. D. Hiatt, et al., 
requesting a reduction in the rate charged 
by the Verndale Telephone Exchange for 
switching rural lines. 

uly 28: Hearing in Wadena on appli- 
Cation of the Paddock & Red Eye Tele- 
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phone Co., requesting a reducticn in the 
rate char; zed for switching service by the 
Sebeka Home Telephone Co. 

July 29: Hearing in Motley on applica- 
tion of I. K. Felston, et al., requesting re- 
duction in switching rate and continuous 
24-hour service from the Motley Tele- 
phone Exchange. 

September 19: Hearing in investigation 
of St. Paul rates of Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. continued to this date 
from July 13, when engineers reported 
property valuation figures needed in the 
investigation were not ready. 

Missouri. 

July 19: Hearing in“St. Joseph on ap- 
plication of the Andrew County Mutual 
Telephone Co. for authority to render ser- 
vice to its subscribers at Rea and Flazg 
Springs through its exchange at Whites- 
ville. 

July 19: Hearing in St. Joseph on ap- 
plication of the Galt Telephone Co. for 
authority to render service to its subscrib- 
ers at Half Rock through its exchange at 
Spickard. 

New York. 

July 21: Hearing in New York City 
before Commissioner Burritt on complaint 
of the city affairs ccmmittee of the city 
of New York versus the New York Tele- 
phone Co. as to charges by the company 
to its subscribers for the use of handset 
telephones. 

OHI. 


July 12: Order issued authorizing the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
to put into effect a new regulation under 
which subscribers may have their telephone 
service suspended during a portion of the 
year at a fee one-half the regular charge 
for full service. 

OKLAHOMA. 


July 29: Hearing on complaint of the 
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town of Skiatook against the rates charged 
by the Standard ‘lelephone & Telegraph 


Co. 
SouTH CAROLINA. 

July 7: Reply filed by Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in protest to a 
brief submitted earlier by Mark Wolff, 
public utility consultant of New York City, 
designed to show that rates are excessive. 

E. D. Smith, general counsel of the tel- 
ephone company, said earnings of the firm 
in 1929 amounted to 6.18 per cent; 1930 to 
5.40 per cent; in 1931 to 5.25 per cent, and 
estimated earnings this year drop to 3.43 
per cent. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 8: Manawa Telephone Co., which 
was ordered to reduce its rates 25 cents 
per month for all classes of service ex- 
cept extensions and switched party lines. 
This means a reduction in revenue of about 
$1,179 a year. The rates are to be in effect 
for at least one year from July 1, 1932. 
The company has about 393 subscribers. 

July 8: Authority granted following 
companies to voluntarily reduce their 
rates: Fennimore Telephone Co., Cazeno- 
via Telephone Co., Broadhead Telephone 
Co., Caryville Telephone Co., Mt. Hope 
— Co. and the Ogema Telephone 

oO. 

July 13: Hearing in Madison relative 
to rates of the Commonwealth Telephcne 
Co., of Sauk City. 

July 13: Hearing in Madison concern- 
ing rates of the Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Merrimac and Sumpter. 

July 25: Hearing in Madison on com- 
plaint of Victor Horton, et al., against the 
rates charged by the Badger State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Neillsville. 

August 1: Continued hearing in the 
state-wide investigation of rates and prac- 
tices of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
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New Exchange Equipment at Taft, Texas 


The Erection of a New Exchange Building and Considerable Plant?Rebuilding 
Followed the Purchase by the Western Telephone Corp., of the Taft, Texas, 
Exchange—Brief History of the Town—Description of Equipment Installed 


By P. Winemiller, 


Sales Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


In line with its established policy of pro- 
viding up-to-date service, the Western 
Telephone Corp., whose general offices are 
located at Salina, Kans., recently com- 
pleted the rebuilding of its Taft, Texas, 
telephone plant. The rebuilding operations 
ex‘ended not only to the central 
office equipment and to the city 
outside plant, but to a great por- 
tion of the rural development. 
The result is that Taft, as far 
as telephone equipment is con- 
cerned, is new from stem to 
stern. 

By referring to the map of 
Texas, it will be noted that 
Taft is located very near the 
Gulf of Mexico, being about 17 
miles from Corpus Christi, the 
well-known resort. 





A few his‘orical facts con- 
cerning the town of Taft may 
be of interest. In May, 1880, there was 
a company formed and incorporated under 
the name of the Coleman-Fulton Pasture 
Co., with headquarters at Taft. It had 
about 165,000 acres of land together wiih 
several thousand head of cattle. Until the 
year 1900, the Coleman-Fulton Pasture Co. 
operated strictly as a cattle-raising com- 
pany, there being very little cultivation on 
this vast expanse of land. 

In 1900, it was decided to plant a small 
amount of cotton, not with the purpose of 
developing the land into a cotton-raising 
country, but more as a matter of experi- 
ment. The experiment proved that the 
cotton was as good if not better than that 
being produced elsewhere in the state. As 


T A. Vernor, Manager of the Taft, Texas, 


a considerable amount of manual labor is 
connected with the cultivation of cotton, 
it was decided to offer some of this land 
in small tracts to cotton farmers. 

During the same year the late Charles 
P. Taft of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Joseph F. 





Western Telephone Corp. 


Green, of Gregory, Texas, interested them- 
selves in the company. Having the right 
type of men at the head of the company, 
and the success in cultivating cotton, at- 
tracted a great number of cotton farmers. 
The result was that the new company 
found it necessary to establish stores, lum- 
ber yards, packing houses, machine shops, 
etc., for the convenience of the purchasers 
of its land. 

Naturally there was need of a telephone 
plant. So in 1910 the company put in the 
first telephone exchange, that all of the 
business houses, which were owned and 
operated exclusively by the company, could 
communicate with the people who were 
moving in and taking up the plots of land. 














Exchange of the 


Up until 1921 everything in the town of 
Taft was owned by the Coleman-Fulton 
company, and the “old timers” say that 
one could not stay in the town over night 
if the company did not give its approval. 

During the year 1921 the business of the 
company became so large that 
the company decided to conduct 
a big sale of lots on the town 
site and also to sell a portion of 
the numerous businesses in 
which it was interested. How- 
ever, the telephone system was 
retained by the company and 
was operated by several of its 
employes. 

In 1923, T. A. Vernor was 
put in charge of the operation 
of the telephone system. Mr. 
Vernor had had considerable 
experience as a lineman and 
troubleman in central Texas. 
Before going to Taft, he had managed sev- 
eral of the smaller exchanges that were 
owned by the Gonzales Telephone Co. of 
Gonzales, Texas. 

In the meantime, the Coleman-Fulton 
Pasture Co. had found it necessary to 
build telephone exchanges at several of the 
smaller towns near Taft, among which 
were Gregory and Odem. Operation of 
these exchanges continued under Mr. Ver- 
nor’s management for several years. In 
1926 he purchased from the Coleman- 
Fulton company, its exchanges and oper- 
ated them until early in 1929. 

The town of Taft continued to grow 
and prosper as well as the surrounding 
community, and Mr. Vernor had many 











A View of the Newly-Erected Office Building of the Western Telephone Corp. at Taft, Texas—The New Stromberg—Carlson Switchboa‘d 
in the Taft Exchange with the Operators in Position. 
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offers for his telephone properties. He 
was not anxious to get out of the tele- 
phone business as he had made it prac- 
tically his life work; therefore, he hesi- 
tated in disposing of these properties. 
However, in 1929 he decided to sell, with 
the result that the plants were purchased 
by H. J. Clark, general manager of the 
Western Telephone Corp., Salina, Kans. 

Mr. Vernor’s record of 22 years in the 
telephone business and not having missed 
a day in that length of time, was suff- 
cient evidence to the new management that 
it could not select a better man than he 
to operate its properties. So he continued 
in charge. 

Immediately after the purchase of the 
properties by the Western Telephone Corp., 
plans were made to rebuild the entire sys- 
tem, and the first town selected was Taft. 
The central office equipment as well as the 
subscriber station equipment was purchased 
from the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

A new building was constructed in which 
to house the equipment and the accom- 
panying views of the building and the 
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out, is indicated in an accompanying illus- 
tration. The equipment is accessible from 
every point and so arranged that no artifi- 
cial light is needed. The testing equip- 
ment is standard Stromberg-Carlson No. 
2-B test set, complete with all accessories. 
It is not necessary to employ the use of a 
separate telephone when using this testing 
equipment. 

The entire power job is complete in 
every way, the power board being of slate 
and employing the use of standard Crouse- 
Hinds switches and Weston No. 271 type 
meters. The main battery consists of 11 
cells of the Electric Storage Battery Co.’s 
E.M.G.O.7 cells. The noise-killer battery 
consists of 10 cells of B.T.M. batteries. 
Both of these batteries are chloride ac- 
cumulators, sealed and sprayproof type. 

There is also included in the power setup 
a Sangamo watt-hour meter for the pur- 
pose of automatically charging the main 
battery. In connection with this meter 
there is supplied the necessary visible and 
audible alarms to notify the power-plant 
man in case of a power or tube failure. 
Ringing current is derived from Strom- 
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thing about Mr. Jones’ anniversary is that 
he had no “lost time” accidents during his 
25 years of plant work. 

He began plant work when he joined the 
Emporia Telephone Co., in Kansas, as 
groundman, May 15, 1907. He became a 
cable splicer’s helper before transferring 
to Dallas, in 1910. Except for a few 
months on construction work in 1915, he 
has been continuously in installation work. 


Missouri Convention to Be Held 
in Kansas City in November. 
Secretary R. W. Hedrick, of the Mis- 

souri Telephone Association, Jefferson City, 

recently announced that the annual con- 
vention of the association will be held in 

Kansas City at the Hotel President, Thurs- 

day and Friday, November 10 and 11. 


Stockholders of Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Reduce Stock. 
At a special meeting held in Wilmington, 

Dela., July 11, stockholders of Associated 

Telephone Utilities Co. unanimously ap- 

proved four proposals presented to them, 





Relay Rack and Power Equipment in the Taft Central Office of the Western Telephone Corp.—A View of the Power Board and the 
Sealed Sprayproof Type Batteries. 


equipment give a clear conception of the 
new exchange. The initial installation of 
the central office equipment consists of a 
three-position switchboard. It has an ulti- 
mate capacity of 900 local lines, the lines 
being arranged on a three-panel basis. The 
present installation consists of 300 local 
lines, 10 toll lines and 30 rural lines. The 
local lines are arranged on an associated 
basis and employ the use of Stromberg- 
Carlson No. 190 type line and cut-off 
relays. 

Rural and toll lines are lamp-ended and 
so arranged that the operator is given a 
positive indication of the code rings going 
Over any particular line. Each position of 
the switchboard is equipped with full uni- 
versal cord circuits, each cord circuit re- 
quiring the use of seven Stromberg-Carl- 
son standard No. 200 type relays, No. 13-A 
repeating coils, condensers, etc. 

The excellent way in which the terminal 
equipment as well as relay racks are laid 


berg-Carlson No. 2-B converters, these 


converters being in duplicate. 


From the foregoing it will be noted that 
the entire central office job is complete and 
of sufficient size in every respect. This is 
also true of the outside plant. Construc- 
tion work, as well as materials employed, 
are of high quality, with the result that 
Taft, Texas, is enjoying excellent tele- 
phone service. To quote Mr. Vernor: 
“The equipment is working out like a 
charm. If there has ever been a hitch in 
it in any way, it has not come to my at- 
tention. In fact, I am satisfied that it is 
mighty good apparatus.” 


No Time Lost Due to Accidents in 
25 Years in Plant Work. 

W. E. Jones, of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.’s installation plant depart- 
ment, Dallas, Texas, recently observed his 
25th service anniversary. The remarkable 


the first of which was the reduction of 
authorized capital stock to 2,300,000 shares 
from 3,300,000 shares, and authorized com- 
mon stock to 2,000,000 shares from 3,000,- 
000 shares. 

Stockholders also voted to release sub- 
scribers to stock of the company on a 
partial-payment basis from their contracts 
by authorizing immediate delivery of 
stock at the contract price in amounts 
equalling the sum of cash paid in on the 
contracts, plus interest and cancellation of 
the remainder of the obligation. 

A measure to cancel a note for $37,136 
due from Associated Telephone Employes 
Investment Co., representing in effect bal- 
ance due on stock purchased by employes 
on partial-payment contracts, was included 
among the proposals. 

To eliminate the possibility of future tax 
liability, stockholders authorized the com- 
pany to divest itself of the power to op- 
erate public utility properties. 
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Government Has Purchased Equip- 
ment for Penitentiaries. 

The need for adequate and reliable tele- 
phone service in federal penitentiaries has 
been acknowledged by the federal govern- 
ment in contracting for two 200-line “All- 
Relay” systems for the existing federal 
penitentiary in Leavenworth, Kans., and 
for the penitentiary now in course of con- 
struction at Lewisburg, Pa. 

The very special nature of telephone re- 
quirements in penitentiaries was made the 
subject of a careful study by the Bureau 
of Standards. 

To meet the requirements in number of 
telephones, each system is of a 200-line 
capacity, capable of expansion, and with 
provision for a number of auxiliary ser- 
vices. These include a_ special 
executive right-of-way, limited to certain 
high officials and affording them absolute 
priority of service and access at all times 
to any station on the system. 

A special conference feature is included 
to enable a specified number of officials 
to participate in a general conference with- 
out absenting themselves from their re- 
spective posts of duty. In order to keep 
in touch with all watchmen, to receive 
their reports and register the watchman’s 
whereabouts in the event of an emergency, 
a watchman reporting system is furnished 
with automatic registration, at a central 
point, of the calling station. 

Finally, all telephones are available for 
use in giving a fire alarm in which case 
also the location of the calling telephone 
is automatically recorded at a central point. 
All these features are 


services 


furnished within 
the telephone system, and over the same 
network of wires, thus effecting consider- 
able economies in cost of equipment and 
wiring. 

The North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, 
Ohio, was the successful bidder for both 
penitentiaries, meeting with its “All-Relay” 
equipment the requirements demanded by 
the government for the systems. 

With the option of subletting the wiring 
contract, and yet being required to as- 
sume complete responsibility for the sys- 
the North company 
awarded the wiring subcontract to the Gus- 
tav Hirsch organization of Columbus. 


tem as a_ whole, 


Westinghouse Pays Its Quarterly 
Dividend on Preferred Stocks. 
Directors of the Westinghouse Electric 

& Mfg. Co. have declared the regular 

quarterly dividend of 87% cents a share on 

preierred stock and omitted the quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents on the common stock. 

In view of the earnings situation of the 
company for some little time, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the directors that 
the company should conserve its cash re- 


sources and not further reduce the surplus 
by payment of any dividend on the com- 
mon stock. 

The company has no outstanding bonds 
or bank loans and is in very sound finan- 
cial condition as to cash and net quick as- 
sets, it was stated. 


“All-Relay” Equipment for Hos- 
pital in New York City. 

A hospital which, when completed and 
equipped, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000, is being erected by the city of 
New York as an addition to the existing 
Bellevue Hospital. 

The new unit will occupy a complete 
city block, and it is claimed when com- 
pleted, it will be the largest institution in 
the country devoted to the study and cure 
of psychopathic cases. It will also have 
modern equipment for the furtherance of 
psychopathic research. 

The new hospital is being erected on 
the city block adjoining the Bellevue Hos- 
pital with which it is designed to function 
as a single unit. A complete underground 
system of tunnels is provided to carry the 
traffic between the old and new units, and 
everything is being done to facilitate the 
correlation of activities. 

Telephone facilities in such an institu- 
tion are of paramount importance. The 
old Bellevue unit has for many years owned 
and operated a P.A.X. of some 300 lines 
capacity, independent of the public system, 
and used exclusively for inter-departmental 
service. 

Benefiting by the experience gained in 
the operation of this system and realizing 
the merits of a dual system of telephones, 
steps were taken to provide new and up- 
to-date facilities in the new unit and to 
connect these in such a manner with the 
old unit as to provide complete intercom- 
municating services. 

A 200-line “All-Relay” 


; dial-automatic 
switchboard was purchased 


for the new 
unit, with complete two-way trunking fa- 
cilities with the Bellevue unit. 

The telephone instruments in the new 
unit will be mainly of Stromberg-Carlson 
manufacture equipped with dials of the 
North Electric Mfg. Co., of Galion, Ohio, 
which will thus be called into operation 
on both the “All-Relay” equipment in the 
new hospital and the P. A. X. equipment 
in the old. 


Personal. 

W. Kerroot, secretary of British Insu- 
lated Cables, Ltd., London, England, who 
was well known across the seas and in the 
United States, passed away some time dur- 
ing May, according to information recently 


received. His death was a great loss to 
the company and his many friends are 
deeply grieved at his passing. 


During recent years 
<I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
fa self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 


Jorn sto 


TEEC PHONE 






t 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 








METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
CERTIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., indianapolis 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 


Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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OPPORTUNITIES: 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


- 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time. 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 














RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 11 Combine line 


drops and jacks, 500 or 350 ohm, 5 p 

ae a PPerrrrr errr Tr rere $ 7.50 
Kellogg No. 79 C. B. Ind. Coils @..... 40 
Western Electric No. 240 3-bar 1000- 

1600 or 2500 ohm Bdg. hotel sets @.. 4.75 
Kellogg No. 97 C. B. Desk sets with 

No. 75 Straight line signal set @... 7.00 
New Receiver shells for any make Re- 

ceiver @ 387c—New mouthpieces for 

any make Transmitter ............ > 7c 
Western Elec. No. 22 3-bar Bdg. Gen- 

erators with screws and crank @. 1.50 
Stromberg A. C. or Pulsating current 

4-bar Generators with crank @....... 2.25 
Kellogg No. 22 or W. E. No. 329 Trans- 

mitters complete with back @....... 1.10 
Western Elec. No. 315 3-bar 1000-1600 

or 2500 ohm inside connection signal 

O0G8 Wi SE, GE GD: cs dicdavesscerss 5.00 
Kellogg No. 301 or Monarch Combine 

line drops and jacks, 5-per-strip @.. 7.50 
Stromberg, Monarch, Leich, Dean or 

Chicago L. Transmitters, com- 

plete @ ae Stele. alia eww @ late Mana ae .85 

Write for Bulletins 

REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2Iist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Tl. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 





TREASURER—Man with 14 years’ 
practical experience in financing and op- 
eration of small town public utility prop- 
erties under centralized management, 
desires permanent connection as treas- 
urer of good sound telephone company. 
Thoroughly capable of taking charge Ac- 
counting, Budget, and Financial Depart- 
ments. Will make investment with right 
company. Address Box No. 8166, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — General 
plantman wants employment. First-class 
cable splicer, toll line and heavy con- 
struction man; also graduate Coyne’s 
Electrical School. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Age thirty-three. Go anywhere. 
D. R. Powell, 729 N. 12th St., Waco, Tex. 





WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 
mance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — By young 
man with several years’ experience as 
trouble-man, lineman, cable-man and 
installer. Good references. Address 
8156, care of TELEPHONY. 











MAGNETO DESK SET 
BOXES FOR HAND 
SETS AND MONO- 

PHONES 


Kellogg 
Stromberg-Carlson 
American Electric 


Western Electric 


3-bar 1000-ohm ............. $6.50 
3-bar harmonic ............. 6.75 
4-bar 1600-ohm ............. 6.75 
5-bar 1600 or 2500............ 7.00 


Latest design, new cabinet and 
wiring form. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 














FOR SALE Cross-Arm Braces, 
Locust Pins, Transposition Galvanized 
Brackets, One-Point Iron Insulated Pins 
with Wooden Caps, Carriage Bolts, 
Rubber Covered Wire, etc. At low 
prices for quick sale. American Iron & 
Metal Company, Marietta, Ohio. 





WE WILL do your Switchboard Re- 
pairing, Rebuilding, Cable Splicing, etc., 
at a Price in keeping with the TIMES. 
Emergency Calls answered immediately. 
Address International Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 1603 E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—500 Western Electric No. 
143 receivers with hard rubber shells 
and new cords 75c each. Corwin Elec- 
tric Co., 1318 Ashland Ave., Indianapolis 
Indiana. 





FOR SALE — Magneto telephone 
plant, 200 subscribers, located in a good 
farming country in north central part 





of Oregon. Address 8174, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
FOR SALE—Central Illinois Tele- 


phone Exchange. Rural lines switched 
at good rates. Office in residence. Op- 
portunity for man with family. Address 
8175, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Used L & N 
Bridge, either Type S or T. Must be 
in good condition and worth the money. 
Address 8177, care of TELEPHONY. 














WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
of 200 or 300 stations, if priced right. 
Missouri or Arkansas. Address Box 
No. 8178, care of TELEPHONY. 





HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers 
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